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U.S. Foreign Policy in the Middle East 


by Henry A. Byroade 


Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs* 


I have primary responsibility within the De- 
partment of State for an area ranging from Mo- 
rocco to India, from Greece and Turkey to South- 
ern Africa. This territory—which includes the 
continent of Africa, what we call the Middle East, 
and the subcontinent of South Asia—encompasses 
about one-fourth of the world’s total land mass 
and approximately one-third of the world’s total 
population. It is an area which has 91 separate 
political entities—an area where the United States 
maintains 51 foreign posts for the care of Amer- 
ican interests abroad. This territory has over one- 
half of the free world’s common borders with the 
Soviet Union and the satellites, and within it has 
arisen about one-half of all the problems before 
the United Nations. 

While there are many matters within the whole 
area which I am sure would interest you, I shall 
confine my remarks to that portion of territory 
which we might call the “Middle East.” For 
practical purposes, I define the Middle East as in- 
cluding the Arab States of Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, 
Iraq, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Yemen; the Sudan; 
various Arab sheikhdoms; and the new State of 
Israel, fashioned from the old mandate of Pales- 
tine. We shall also include the nation of Iran. 
The size of these neighboring countries varies con- 
siderably—from Lebanon, which is about twice the 
size of Deleware; through Jordan, which corre- 
sponds closely to Illinois; to Saudi Arabia, which 
is one-third the size of the continental United 
States. In a broad sense, the climate within the 
Middle East is uniformly arid, and the lands bear 
a close resemblance to our American Southwest. 
The forms of government, however, are as varied 
as the sizes of the states—dictatorships, mon- 
archies, and republics can all be found there, as 
well as the Sudan Condominium, one of two such 


administrations remaining in the entire world. 


* Address made before the Chicago Council on Foreign 
Relations at the World Affairs Center, Chicago, on Dec. 
5 (press release 899 dated Dec. 4). 
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Area of Increasing Importance to U.S. 


The United States has been thrust into the 
Middle Eastern scene suddenly and without ade- 
quate national preparation. During most of our 
national growth the peoples and problems of the 
Middle East have seemed remote from our daily 
lives. Because of our expanding continental 
boundaries, our eyes were naturally turned toward 
our own West until 1900. Our concern was with 
national developments and with Latin America. 
The United States, later involved in two world - 


. conflicts, then focused most of its attention on™ 


Europe and the Far East. For long the Middle 
East knew only the band of American missionaries, 
doctors, and educators, and possibly Mark Twain 
and his Jnnocents Abroad. 
Yet today we find ourselves with a rapidly 
increasing awareness of the Middle East and of 
the influence which it bears upon our lives. What 
have we discovered about the area which would 
make us see more than the picturesque and the 
fairy tales, the camels and the pyramids, and the 
Garden of Eden, magic carpets, and the Arabian 
Nights? What else from a region which has 
given the world its three great religions of one 
God—Christianity, Islamism, and Judaism? 
There is first of all the strategic position of the 
Middle East in the present East-West conflict. 
This factor is so well understood generally that 
it needs little additional emphasis. History is 
amply tabled with the names of conquerors and 
would-be conquerors who have used this crossroads 
of three continents in their search for empires. 
Every major international airline connecting Asia 
with Europe and the United States passes through 
the Middle East. The Suez Canal is a vital artery 
of world shipping, offering an easy route to South 
Asia, with its tremendous sources of manpower 
and raw materials, and to the continent of Africa 
with its deposits of uranium, manganese, chrome, 
and copper. Genera] Eisenhower has said, “As 
far as sheer value of territory is concerned, there 
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is no more strategically important area in the 
world.” 

Second, the area contains approximately one- 
half of the world’s proved oil reserves. It sup- 
plies a large proportion of the oil requirements 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa. American petro- 
leum companies operate extensively in Saudi Ara- 
bia, and they share substantial interests in the 
rich deposits of Kuwait, Bahrein, and Iraq. With- 
out that oil the industries of our allies would be 
paralyzed and our own would be overworked. 

Finally, but foremost in importance, are the 
inhabitants of the Middle East, some 65 million 
souls, whose welfare concerns us very much—and 
whose views and policies are influential through- 
out the whole Arab-Asian-African belt of restive 
peoples. Their desires we must take into account 
in our efforts to work in genuine harmony for a 
better world. 


Objectives of U.S. Policy 


Out of these three points, come the objectives of 
American policy in the Middle East. In them- 
selves these appear as simple matters: (1) a desire 
to see governmental stability and the maintenance 
of law and order; (2) the promotion of peace in 
the area among the Middle Eastern states them- 
selves as well as better understanding between 
them and the Western Powers; (3) the creation 
of conditions which would bring about a rise in 
the general economic welfare; (4) the preserva- 
tion and strengthening of democracy’s growth— 
not necessarily in our own pattern but at least in 
a form which recognizes the same basic principles 
as the democracy in which we believe; (5) the 
encouragement of regional defense measures 
against aggression from the Soviet world. 

Yet the troubles and undercurrents which exist 
today in the Middle East make it exceedingly difli- 
cult for us to reach our objectives. Many of the 
nations in this area are newly independent, and 
therefore extremely jealous of their national sover- 
eignty. After years of occupation—or foreign 
entanglements of various sorts—they are sus- 
picious of all foreign influence. In some cases, 
the doctrine of nationalism has assumed extreme 
forms. 

Some of these states are fearful. In certain 
areas the fear of one’s neighbor exceeds that from 
any other direction. It is a surprise to many 
Americans that Soviet encroachment and im- 
yerialism is not recognized in parts of the Middle 

ast as the primary danger. fiome in the Middle 
East see an enemy much closer at hand. They 
turn their thoughts and actions not toward the 
security of the whole region but to security of one 
against the other, and they leave a military vac- 
uum into which the Soviet Union might be 
tempted to move. 

And then there is fear of one’s self. To many 
Middle Easterners “government” has for too lon 
meant oppression, tax collectors, a cold and selfis 
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body little interested in the welfare of the people 
under it. Therefore, whom to trust? Whom to 
believe in? Whom to work for? The result has 
been a pattern of political instability. 

Finally, the difficulties are made even greater 
by the economic poverty and the economic in- 
equalities in the region. Many of the Middle East 
nations would literally have to pull themselves up 
by their own boot straps in order to reach a higher 
standard of general welfare. 

Now let us study these complications as we find 
them expressed in three specific issues: the Arab- 
Israeli controversy, the Anglo-Egyptian dispute, 
and the Anglo-Iranian oil issue. 


The Arab States and Israel 


I have spoken of the absence of peace in the 
area. The glaring example of this 1s the Arab- 
Israeli conflict, which grew from the Palestine 
mandate and remains in a state of uneasy armi- 
stice. You are, of course, aware of the general 
factors underlying the establishment of Israel. In 
lending their support, the American people acted 
in large measure because of traditional sympathy 
for a Jewish national home and because of horror 
at the outrages committed against the Jewish peo- 
ple in Europe during the past 25 years. 

The people of the Arab States have cried out 
against this policy of the United States. The 
birth of the tragic Arab-refugee problem out of 
the Palestine conflict has added to the real and 
deep-seated bitterness toward Americans through- 
out the Arab world, a bitterness which replaced, 
to some extent at least, an earlier faith in the 
United States. The emotions which surround this 
problem in the Middle East are so tense that any 
immediate or dramatic solution of the problem is 
impossible. Even progress toward solution of an 
segment of the problem is at best exceedingly dit- 
ficult. Yet I am convinced that the United States 
must, in its own interests, devote a major effort 
toward easing the tensions that have sprung from 
this situation. There is today a blockade, one 
might say almost an iron curtain, between the 
Arab States and Israel. In these circumstances 
new generations of youth are being brought up in 
isolation and cannot judge for themselves the 
truth of the propaganda falling on their ears. It 
is a case which, if not corrected, has in it the seeds 
of still more disastrous conflict in the Middle East. 

The State of Israel is now a going concern in 
the family of nations. The people who inhabit it 
are working industriously to build up their new 
home. At the same time, this nation is in the 
heart of the Middle East and its territory slices 
into Arab lands. Its future well-being, as well as 
that of its neighbors, depends upon the develop- 
ment of friendly relations with its neighbors and 
upon the establishment of a measure of trust 
among these nations. 

There exists now an armistice between Israel 
and the several Arab States, but there is little 
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prospect of an immediate peace settlement. It is 
unlikely that peace will follow any single agree- 
ment. However, it is our hope that no opportunity 
will be lost by either side to improve the atmos- 
phere and step by step to relieve tension. Mean- 
while, there is along the borders almost continual 
conflict, riots, and killing. Families have seen 
their homes and farm lands separated. In many 
cases, these people are now completely destitute. 
There are somewhere in the neighborhood of 850,- 
000 Arab refugees, many of them living in tent 
camps, supported largely by relief funds from the 
United Nations. These people, living in this fash- 
ion for nearly 4 years, have little opportunity 
constructively to occupy their minds or their 
hands. Recriminations of the past on the part of 
all concerned are not productive and can in fact 
be harmful to the point of preventing any solu- 
tion. It is time for all concerned to suppress emo- 
tions to the extent that they find this humanly 
possible and to search out and apply workable 
solutions. 

As a practical matter, it is difficult if not im- 
possible to envisage the return of the majority of 
the Arab refugees to Israel, although room for 
some of them might be found. In any case, it 
seems that the larger portion of these unfortunate 
families must be aided to find a livelihood in areas 
which can absorb them and in fact benefit from 
their productivity. Workable arrangements must 
also be devised to compensate the refugees for 
their lost properties. Such a program calls for the 
development of new areas in which the refugee 
can be productive. The United States stands 
ready to give every possible assistance in such an 
effort, and indeed substantial funds have been 
voted by the Congress to this end. 

Bleak though this picture is, I am convinced that 
progress is being made on this most difficult of is- 
sues. Arabs and Israelis and the United Nations 
must continue to accept a responsibility for final 
solution of this problem which so disrupts the 
stability of the area. We must assist in any man- 
ner which we can. We must be understanding of 
the emotions and problems involved. We must as 
well remain resolute that the United States will 
not countenance any aggression over the Arab- 
Israeli issue. We indicated our determination on 
this score in a tripartite declaration with the Brit- 
ish and French in 1950, which declared that we 
would accept no change in the present Arab or 
Israeli boundaries unless accepted by the free will 
of the people concerned. There must be no doubt 
in the area that we mean what that declaration 
says. 

I have just mentioned a dispute in which the 
United States must accept a share of responsibility. 
Two other problems involve primarily disputes be- 
tween our Western allies and Middle Eastern na- 
tions. While we are not directly participants, we 
are naturally concerned in their solution. 
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The Iranian Oil Dispute 


The dispute between the United Kingdom and 
Iran has resulted in the recent breaking of diplo- 
matic relations with the United Kingdom by the 
Iranian Government. This controversy has made 
itself felt throughout the Middle East and in the 
world beyond, since it started some 20 months ago 
with the Iranian Government enacting a law to 
nationalize its oil industry. The British Govern- 
ment and the Iranian Government have since that 
time failed to reach a compromise, and oil from 
Iran has ceased to flow to world markets. The is- 
sues have been greatly narrowed but disagreement 
on a few fundamentals still exists. 

It is difficult for the average American to visual- 
ize the factors in such a problem as this. The 
Iranian oil industry and the Abadan refinery were 
among the largest inthe world. The marketing of 
oil from Iran involved the world’s largest fleet of 
approximately 300 tankers. The annual revenue 
to Iran reached 57 million dollars in royalties. In 
addition Iran benefited from taxes and from profit 
on foreign exchange by nearly an equal amount. 
Those = seek a simplified and quick solution to 
the problem often fail to realize the size of the 
operations and the complexities of the interna- 
tional oil situation. 

The question of nationalization by the Iranian 
Government has been accepted as a fact by the 
British. There remains, however, the difficult 
problem of compensation for the British for the 
loss of their assets in Iran, as well as the prob- 
lem of arranging for the shipping and marketing 
of oil from Iran again to world markets. The 
principle of compensation is accepted and recog- 
nized in the Iranian nationalization law. There 
has been no agreement as yet, however, on the 
method of settling the magnitude of compensa- 
tion or the claims and counterclaims that can be 
entertained in such a settlement. In the absence 
of such agreement and with title to the oil thus in 
dispute, there has been no agreement upon the 
question of shipping and marketing. 

The United States has done its utmost to assist 
in a settlement of this dispute in a manner which 
would be consistent with internationally recog- 
nized principles of compensation for lost assets. 
As a friend of Iran we have wished to see the re- 
sumption of large-scale revenues to that country. 
These are vital if Iran is to regain a sound eco- 
nomic and financial posture and if, in fact, it is to 
retain the stability to insure its continued inde- 

endence and security. Asa friend of the United 

ingdom we have wished to see the British re- 
ceive adequate and effective compensation for their 
losses. 


Support for New Egyptian Regime 


I am delighted that I can be somewhat more 
optimistic about the difficulties between the United 
Kingdom and Egypt. Since the end of World 
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War II, the Egyptians have sought a revision 
of their 1936 treaty with Britain, to the end that 
Britain would evacuate both the Canal Zone and 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. In October 1951 the 
Egyptian Parliament unanimously voted abro- 
gation of the 1936 treaty and of the 1899 agree- 
ment which established the Anglo-Egyptian 
Condominium over the Sudan. This unilateral 
abrogation was followed by severe disorders 
throughout Egypt. In late January a violent 
emotional outburst threatened to destroy the city 
of Cairo. Organized mobs suddenly enveloped 
sections of the city, killing a number of persons 
and burning blocks of property. Martial law 
was declared; the Wafd Cabinet was dismissed, 
and a new government formed. There was then 
a rapid succession of governments, each of which 
came into existence on two basic platforms. One 
was to secure an agreement which would see the 
British evacuated from the Canal Zone and an 
agreement upon the Sudan which would result in 
the unity of the Nile Valley. The other was to 
eliminate corruption within the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment. Each succeeding government found it 
impossible to make sufficient progress on these 
issues in order to remain long in power. Finally, 
when it appeared that the situation was approach- 
ing disaster for both Egypt and the West, the 
Egyptian military seized power. King Farouk 
abdicated and General Naguib became Prime Min- 
ister of Egypt. 

The policy goals and actual accomplishments 
of the new regime in Egypt are such as to de- 
serve our full support. It has devoted itself 
a to the question of removing corrup- 
tion from the government and to the question of 
reforms for the general benefit of the Egyptian 
people. Even while faced with this tremendous 
internal task, the Egyptian Government has 
moved to seek agreement with the United King- 
dom and the Sudanese themselves on the matter 
of the Sudan’s future. There is reason to hope 
that this matter can soon be settled. We believe 
that this regime deserves the support of the West- 
ern Powers. We should all 4s ready to assist 
where possible in helping it attain its proclaimed 
goals for the future. It is certainly our hope 
that this disagreement between our two friends is 
on its way to rapid solution. 


Influence of Region’s Economies 


Turning from the three specific disputes we 
have just covered, let us now look at the influence 
which the economies of the region have had on 
our objectives and on the condition of the area. 
The picture is not a happy one. 

Some of the countries are barren of land, water, 
and mineral resources. Others possess lopsided 
economies—great petroleum wealth but no water 
or arable land, or potentially rich agricultural 
land but no water or no means of water distribu- 
tion. Characteristically we find insufficient popu- 
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lation or excessive population, or population 
riddled with disease and deep in poverty; no in- 
dustry or an improper balance between industr 
and agriculture; in one case a precarious dennd. 
ence upon international free trade markets; in 
most cases a concentration of wealth in the hands 
of a few while the majority suffer privation, with 
the result that capital even when available is not 
invested properly. Low production, increasing 
population, and inadequate food, shelter, medical 
care, and education are the lot of the masses of 
the populace. 

In some places it is wrong to call the area un- 
derdeveloped. A more apt term from an agri- 
cultural point of view would be that the area is 
abused. It needs rehabilitation as much as it needs 
new development. In other fields, such as trans- 
portation and communication, development of a 
nature entirely new to the Middle East is clearly 
needed. It will be impossible to find a quick solu- 
tion to many of these problems, even were there 
complete cooperation and a pooling of all available 
means. Yet the peoples of the Middle East are 
striving for the solution, with assistance from the 
United States and other members of the free 
world. 

In Iraq, oil revenues under a new agreement 
will reach nearly 500 million dollars over the next 
5-year period. Seventy percent of those revenues 
are set aside to finance river- and flood-control 
measures and irrigation systems along the Tigris 
and Euphrates Rivers, to build rural and urban 
primary schools, to bring cheap and regular medi- 
cal attention to the population, to encourage diver- 
sification in small industry, to effect land reform, 
especially in the — project along lines sim- 
ilar to our homestead system. 

Syria is planning construction of a new port 
at Latakia, a port which will serve the agricul- 
tural hinterland and bring goods to and from mar- 
ket at lower costs. Syria and Jordan are ready 
to complete agreement on joint development of 
the Yarmuk River waters. Plans are afoot to 
drain the great Ghab Swamp and create new agri- 
cultural land for Syrian farmers. 

Egypt is instituting a vast program of land 
reform and social welfare; Lebanon is busy with 
irrigation projects; Israel is putting to remark- 
able use the latest farming techniques in what 
was once desert; Saudi Arabia is fightin the in- 
sect-borne diseases which plague its people. 

By means of Point Four and the Mutual Security 
Programs, by Export-Import Bank loans, and by 
private philanthropic organizations, the United 
States is supporting the self-help which the nations 
of the Middle East have exhibited. American en- 
gineers are sparking the Litani River dam and 
power project in Lebanon, supplying technicians 
in Iraq, Israel, Jordan, and elsewhere to train the 
local people in agricultural techniques, in animal 
husbandry, in education, and medicine. The 
amount of our aid to the Middle East in terms of 
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capital and techniques is not great when set along- 
side some of our efforts elsewhere—and in my opin- 
ion must be increased. However, we must temper 
our assistance in line with the capacity of each 
country to absorb it. What may appear to be 
favored treatment of one nation over another may 
in reality be a carefully measured application of 
the right amount at the right time, lest inflation 
and misdirection of effort result from attempting 
too much too fast. 

In final consideration of the obstacles which 
face our Middle Eastern objectives there comes 
the lack of defensive strength and capability with- 
in the area. From a military point of view, ade- 
quate organization, training, and equipment are 
not at hand. It is furthermore true that many of 
the nations, particularly those which are primarily 
agricultural, are unable to find the resources wit 
which to maintain an adequate defense for their 
own protection and to assist in any large-scale 
joint effort for the defense of the region as a whole. 
It is with these factors in mind that the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France, and Turkey 
have sought to encourage formulation of a Middle 
East Defense Organization, a unit within which 
Middle Eastern nations could join with Western 
nations and promote their common defense in an 
efficient pooling of resources and minds. It is 
our sincere hope that such a regional concept of 
defense can be realized in the near future and that 
a military vacuum will be denied in the Middle 
East. 


Instability, a Fertile Field for Communism 


That the Soviet Union has ambitions in the Mid- 
dle East is common knowledge. Aside from the 
unrest and turmoil which the Communists try to 
foment in the area, the Russian leaders have made 
clear their aggressive designs. For example, the 
straits at Istanbul have been the object of much 
intrigue, both Tsarist and Soviet. During the al- 
liance with Nazi Germany, Mr. Molotov sought 
Axis recognition of Soviet aspirations in the gen- 
eral direction of the Persian Gulf. There is every 
reason to believe that this remains the policy of the 
neighbor of this area to the north. 

This fact becomes particularly important when 
we think about our prospects of a successful for- 
eign policy in the Middle East. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it would be foolhardy to be completely 
optimistic. It would also be dangerous and quite 
unwarranted to be totally discouraged. Some 
progress is being made and there are several 
grounds for encouragement. One hope is un- 
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doubtedly the steady growth of American aware- 
ness of Middle Eastern problems and a determi- 
nation to see the United States fulfill its part in 
resolving those problems. Another hope is the 
general evolution now taking place in the Middle 
East, whereby leaders are becoming more respon- 
sive to the demands of popular welfare. In ful- 
filling these demands, there will inevitably be 
change amounting to virtual revolution. We are 
sympathetic with the motives behind this revolu- 
tion, and we would like to assist it as much as pos- 
sible to run in an orderly, productive channel. 

Much of our success, much of the welfare of the 
Middle East, hinges upon how well the three solu- 
tions—economic, political, and military—are 
made to work in common without harm to one an- 
other. Much depends upon the local reaction to 
the pressure which the Soviet Union may choose to 
exert, overtly or covertly, on the Middle East. 
Much depends upon how the peoples of the Middle 
East will recognize true dangers and act correctly 
to ward them off. 

There is a story about a Baghdad merchant who 
sent his servant to buy provisions. In a little 
while the servant came Res white and trembling, 
and said, “Master, just now when I was in the 
market place I was jostled by a woman in the 
crowd. When I turned, I saw it was Death that 
jostled me. She looked at me and made a threat- 
ening gesture; now, lend me your horse and I 
will ride away from this city and avoid my fate. 
I will go to Samarra and there Death will not find 
me. 

The merchant lent him his horse, the servant 
mounted it, and galloped away at a furious pace. 
Then the merchant went down to the market place 
and saw Death standing in the crowd. He went 
up to Death and said, “Why did you make a 
threatening gesture to my servant when you saw 
him this morning?” 

“That was not a threatening gesture,” Death 
replied, “it was only surprise. I was astonished 
to see him in Baghdad, for I had an appointment 
with him tonight in Samarra.” 

We can no more avoid the responsibilities that 
have been forced upon us in view of our world 
position than could this servant by seeking to 
avoid the inevitable. Much of the success of our 
goals for the Middle East will depend upon our 
willingness to accept this responsibility and— 
within the very real limitations of our own re- 
sources and the many demands being placed upon 
them—to move forward with impartiality to help 
meet the monumental problems which the Middle 
East poses for the free world. 
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The Development of United States Policy in the 


Near East, South Asia, and Africa 


PART Il: MUTUAL SECURITY AND ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


by Harry N. Howard 


The Problem of Security in the Near and Middle East 
GREEK AND TURKISH ENTRY INTO NATO 


An important aspect of the security program in 
the Near East lay in the association of Greece 
and Turkey with the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (Nato), which came into being on 
August 24, 1949.% As early as October 1950, 
Greece and Turkey accepted an invitation to par- 
ticipate in certain planning phases of Nato con- 
cerning the defense of the Eastern Mediterranean, 
and on September 20, 1951, the North Atlantic 
Council recommended Greek and Turkish mem- 
bership. In a statement to the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the U.S. Senate on January 15, 
1952, General of the Army Omar Bradley, Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, remarked : # 


From the military viewpoint, it is impossible to over- 
state the importance of these two countries. ... 
Greece and Turkey occupy strategic locations along one of 
the major east-west axes. Located as they are— 
and allied with the free nations—they serve as powerful 
deterrents to any aggression directed toward Southern 
Europe, the Middle East, or North Africa. The successful 
defense of those areas—any one or all of them—is de- 
pendent upon control of the Mediterranean Sea. Greece 
and Turkey block two avenues to the Mediterranean which 
an aggressor might endeavor to use should they decide 
upon a thrust there. . Greece . presents 
a barrier along the overland route from the Balkan States 


EpiTor’s Note. Part I of this article, dealing with 
political problems, appeared in the BULLETIN of Dec. 8, 
1952, p. 891. For an article by Mr. Howard on The De- 
velopment of United States Policy in the Near East, 1945- 
1951, see BULLETIN of Nov. 19, 1951, p. 809, and Nov. 26, 
1951, p. 839. 

“North Atlantic Treaty Organization: Its Development 
and Significance, Department of State publication 4630. 

“§. Ex. Rept. No. 1, 82d Cong., 2d sess. Protocol to the 
North Atlantic Treaty on the Accession of Greece and 
Turkey, pp. 11-12. By a vote of 73 to 2, with 21 members 
not voting, the Senate approved ratification of the protocol 
on Feb. 7, 1952, thereby confirming the unanimous vote 
of Jan. 29, when, however, only six Senators had been 
present. 
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located to her north. Turkey, astride the Bosporus and 
Dardanelles, guards the approach by water from the Black 
Sea to the Mediterranean and to the Suez Canal and Egypt 
farther south. Turkey, too, flanks the land routes from 
the North to the strategically important oil fields of the 
Middle East. 


On February 15, 1952, the protocol, opened for 
signature on October 17, 1951, entered into force, 
and the provisions of the treaty were extended to 
the Eastern Mediterranean with the accession of 
Turkey on February 18, 1952. Representatives of 
Greece and Turkey attended the ninth session of 
the North Atlantic Council at Lisbon, February 
20-25, 1952. In an address on February 20, Sec- 
retary Acheson said : “ 


af i We welcome Greece and Turkey into the North 
Atlantie Council. This marks a significant milestone in 
the efforts of the free world to insure international peace 
and security. These countries have long been making 
an effective contribution to the attainment of that end 
by their steadfast opposition to all aggressive oppressions, 
by their active role in the United Nations, and by their 
effective contribution to the collective action in Korea. 
Their entry into Nato constitutes recognition by Greece 
and Turkey and by the other Nato countries that the 
principles and purposes of collective security to which 
we are all dedicated will be furthered by this new associa- 
tion. 


It may be added that the Council agreed that the 
ground and air forces of Greece and Turkey, as- 
signed to Nato, would operate under the over-all 
command of the Supreme Allied Commander Eu- 
rope (Saceur), and that the Greek and Turkish 
naval forces, for the present, would remain under 
their national Chiefs of, Staff, operating in close 
coordination with all other naval forees in the 
Mediterranean. 

General Eisenhower referred to the entry of 
Greece and Turkey into Nato on the first anni- 
versary of SHare as an operational headquarters, 
mentioned the new strength on the eastern flank 


which their membership would add, and recalled 


* BuLLETIN of Mar. 10, 1952, p. 370. 
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“the stimulating experience” he had had in visit- 
ing Greece and Turkey. “Knowing the courage 
they have shown in the face of direct Communist 
pressure,” General Eisenhower was proud “to wel- 
come them as allies.” * 


THE MIDDLE EAST COMMAND 


The United States also continued its interest 
in the defense of the Middle East as a whole and 
realized that the security of this area must rest 
on partnership with the Middle Eastern states, 
which are equally concerned with the preservation 
of their independence. It therefore continued its 
interest in the projected Middle East Command, 
based on the project of October 13, 1951, and the 
principles enunciated on November 10, 1951, al- 
though that project had been rejected by the 
Egyptian Government on October 15. As early 
as November 24, 1951, it may be noted, the Soviet 
Government made certain charges against the pro- 
jected Middle East Command, more particularly 
that it was an attempt to draw the Middle Eastern 
countries into “the aggressive Atlantic bloc” and 
that it would deprive them “of their national 
independence.” At the same time, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment denied any threat to the Middle East.* 

The United States replied to the Soviet note on 
December 18, 1951," noting that it was “abun- 
dantly clear” that the proposed Middle East Com- 
mand was based on voluntary defense cooperation 
in the Middle East and was intended to assist the 


“ Tbid., Apr. 14, 1952, p. 572. See also Henry A. Byroade, 
“The Free World Rediscovers Turkey,” ibid., Nov. 10, 
1952, p. 729. 

“For the remarks of the Egyptian Foreign Minister, 
Salah-el-Din, at the sixth session of the U. N. General 
Assembly, Nov. 16, 1951, see U.N. doc. A/PV. 347, pp. 172- 
178. 

“For text of the Soviet note, see BuLLETIN of Dec. 
31, 1951, p. 1054. Meanwhile, on Nov. 3, 1951, the 
U.S.S.R. protested Turkey’s prospective entry into Nato, 
made various charges, and drew Turkey’s attention to 
its responsibility in entering “the aggressive Atlantic 
bloc.” Turkey replied on Nov. 12, 1951, that (1) 
the Atlantic Pact was purely defensive and in accord with 
the U.N. Charter; (2) the peaceful aims of Turkey were 
recognized by the entire world; (3) Turkey’s participation 
in Nato arose from its desire to safeguard its security 
and to promote collective security ; and (4) if the U.S.S.R., 
which had threatened Turkish security in the past (es- 
pecially in 1945-47), examined its own “conscience,” it 
would know where the responsibility for the present 
world situation lay. For a statement by Foreign Minis- 
ter Fuad Koprulu, in the General Assembly Nov. 15, 1951, 
see U.N. doc. A/PV. 345, pp. 140-141. Soviet notes of Nov. 
24, Nov. 30, and Dec. 10, 1951, protested to Turkey con- 
cerning both Nato and the Middle East Command. 

For Egyptian aspects of the problem, see Egypt No. 2 
(1951). Anglo-Egyptian Conversations on the Defense of 
the Suez Canal and on the Sudan. December 1950- 
November 1951. Cmd. 8419; Egyptian Kingdom, Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, Records of Conversations. Notes and 
Papers Exchanged between the Royal Egyptian Govern- 
ment and the United Kingdom, March 1950—November 1951 
(Cairo, 1951), p. 195. 

“ BULLETIN of Dec. 31, 1951, p. 1055. A similar Soviet 
note of Jan. 28, 1952, was not answered. 
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states in that region “to preserve and strengthen 
their independence and freedom so that their eco- 
nomic well-being and social institutions can de- 
velop in an atmosphere unclouded by fear for 
their security.” The note placed the Middle East 
Command squarely within the framework of the 
U.N. Charter, with particular reference to the in- 
herent right of self-defense set forth in article 51. 
But the United States expressed surprise at the 
Soviet statement that there was no threat from 
the U.S.S.R. to the Middle East. It recalled the 
Soviet proposal of November 25, 1940, for pos- 
sible entry into the Axis,“* in which spheres of 
influence were delimited between the Soviet Union 
and Nazi Germany, and pointed out that the pro- 
posal provided, among other things: — 

that the U.S.S.R. be enabled to establish “a base for land 
and naval forces” within range of the Turkish Straits and 
that “the area south of Batum and of Baku in the general 
direction of the Persian Gulf is recognized as the center 
of the aspirations of the Soviet Union.” In light of the 
Soviet attitude toward the Middle East area since the 
end of World War II, the United States Government can 
only assume that the aims set forth by Mr. Molotov in 
1940 remain the policy of the Soviet Government. 


The United States made it clear that there was 
no aggressive intent whatsoever either in Nato or 
in the Middle East Command and that “the deci- 
sion as to whether” the Middle Eastern States 
would choose “to participate in the Command and 
freely accept the benefits and responsibilities of 
such participation belongs to these states alone 
and not to the Soviet Government.” Finally, the 
Soviet Government, not the states taking legiti- 
mate measures of self-defense, was charged with 
responsibility “for the present situation.” 

During the visit of Prime Minister Churchill 
to the United States in January 1952, a joint state- 
ment by the United States and the United King- 
dom ** reaffirmed their resolution 


to promote the stability, peaceful development, and pros- 
perity of the countries of the Middle East. We have 
found a complete identity of aims between us in this part 
of the world, and the two Secretaries of State will con- 
tinue to work out together agreed policies to give effect to 
this aim. We think it essential for the furtherance of 
our common purposes that an Allied Middle East Com- 
mand should be set up as soon as possible. 

As regards Egypt, we are confident that the Four Power 
approach offers the best prospect of relieving the present 
tension. 


In his address to the Congress on January 17,” 
Mr. Churchill paid tribute to Israel and noted 
that “Britain’s power to influence the fortunes of 
the Middle East and guard it from aggression is 





* For texts of Hitler-Molotov-Ribbentrop discussions in 
November 1940, see Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-1941: 
Documents from the Archives of the German Foreign 
Office, Department of State publication 3003, pp. 217-259 ; 
for a summary of the talks, see Harry N. Howard, “Ger- 
many, the Soviet Union, and Turkey During World War 
II,” ButieTin of July 18, 1948, p. 67. 

* BuLLeETIN of Jan. 21, 1952, p. 83. 

* Tbid., Jan. 28, 1952, p. 116. 
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far less today, now that we have laid aside our 
imperial responsibility for India and its armies.” 
“Tt was no longer for Britain alone,” he said, “to 
bear the whole burden of maintaining the freedom 
of the famous waterway of the Suez Canal,” which 
had become an international, not merely a na- 
tional, responsibility. Mr. Churchill, therefore, 
welcomed 


the statesmanlike conception of a Four Power approach 
toward Egypt announced by the late British Government, 
in which Britain, United States, France, and Turkey may 
share with Egypt in the protection of the world interest 
involved among which Egypt’s own interests are para- 
mount. 


The Prime Minister indicated that it would aid 
the British “enormously” if “even token forces” 
of the other partners in the project were stationed 
in the Suez Canal Zone “as a symbol of the unity 
of purpose which inspires us,” and noted that in 
the Middle East there lurked “dangers not less 
great than those which the United States has 
stemmed in Korea.” Meanwhile, Anglo-Egyptian 
negotiations were being carried on, with the con- 
troversy centering around the two basic issues of 
British evacuation of the Suez Canal and the 
future of the Sudan. 


A MIDDLE EAST DEFENSE ORGANIZATION (MEDO) 


The United States continued to work toward a 
regional project for Middle Eastern defense dur- 
ing 1952, although it was realized that such a 
project could not be worked out overnight, espe- 
cially in view of the complex problems involved. 
On August 6 the Department of State reiterated 
its frequently expressed interest in promoting the 
strength and stability of the Middle East, recalling 
the principles enunciated in October and November 
1951. In the view of the United States, a funda- 
mental feature of the proposed organization was 
its cooperative character and the opportunity it 
would provide for joining the efforts of both Mid- 
dle Eastern and other states which felt a genuine 
concern for the security of the Middle East. Sec- 
retary Acheson, on October 1, reaffirmed the Amer- 
ican view that it was highly desirable and 
important to consult the Arab nations in connec- 
tion with the British-sponsored plans for estab- 
lishing a Middle Eastern defense organization, 
as distinct from a military command. He also 
indicated that the United States was discussing 
the proposal with representatives of the United 
Kingdom, France, Turkey, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and South Africa. 


The Mutual Security Program 


THE BASIC PROGRAM FOR MUTUAL SECURITY 


The Mutual Security Program for the fiscal 
vear ending June 30, 1953, sketched by the Presi- 
dent on March 6, 1952, recognized that mutual 
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security could rest only on the solid foundations 
of genuine cooperation for mutual defense, the 
promotion of economic and social well-being, and 
the development of political stability. The prob- 
lems in the Near East and Africa, the importance 
of which to the free world was difficult to exag- 
gerate, were characterized as follows: ™ 

Political unrest and intense nationalism characterize 
many of the countries in this area, and in part reflect 
deep-rooted social and economic ills. All of the countries 
in the region have natural resources not now being used 
effectively ; and the causes of poverty lie in inefficient 
and unscientific land and water use techniques, an un- 
trained and inefficient labor force for industry, antiquated 
feudal land-tenure systems, and inadequately developed 
land and water resource base, and a lack of capital for 
investment, except for the petroleum industry in a few 
of the Arab States. 

The poverty resulting from these factors, together with 
the disease and illiteracy contributing to them, form a 
vicious circle which we can help to break by the applica- 
tion of technical skills. 

It is our objective in the Middle East to assist the 
people and governments of the area to achieve not only 
greater military security, through the Middle East Com- 
mand and limited military assistance, but also to assist 
responsible leaders in getting under way orderly reform 
and development, in which the energies of the people can 
find constructive expansion. Our purpose is to demon- 
strate to these countries, by concrete cooperative effort, 
that they themselves can achieve their desires for eco- 
nomic and social progress as a part of the free world, 
People who have evidence of this will not turn in despera- 
tion to communism. 


The program called for a total of $196,000,000 for 
economic and technical assistance for the Near 
East and A frica, of which $55,000,000 was for techi- 
nical assistance, $76,000,000 for relief and resettle- 
ment of refugees in Israel, and $65,000,000 for the 
U.N. Palestine Refugee Program. The military- 
assistance program for the Near East and Africa 
totaled $606,370,000, most of which was for Greece 
and Turkey. While its nature varied according 
to the needs of individual countries, essentially the 
program in the Near East and Africa, as elsewhere 
in underdeveloped areas, was designed to promote 
the development of an agricultural economy. 

It was considered vital that the states of South 
Asia—India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, and Ceylon— 
remain free and independent. Nevertheless, the 
security problem could not be met “through the 
furnishing of arms and implements of war, or of 
creating and maintaining large military forces. 
‘ The critical problem in South Asia lies 
in the danger of internal collapse, economic and 
political, and of successful subversion from 
within.” The overriding need was “for programs 
designed to raise the productivity of labor and 
resources,” especially in agriculture, “to educate 
the people in the use of modern methods, to bring 
about an increasing rate of capital formation and 





The Mutual Security Program for Fiscal Year 1958. 
Basic Data Supplied by the Ezecutive Branch, Committee 
Print, 82d Cong., 2d sess., p.20. For text of the President’s 
message to Congress transmitted on Mar. 6, 1952, see BuL- 
LETIN of Mar. 17, 1952, p. 403. 
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the creation of plants and facilities to produce 
more goods and to provide greater employment 
opportunity for the people.” The total program 
for South Asia called for an appropriation of some 
$150,000,000 and was largely designed to promote 
agricultural development. 

Secretary Acheson explained on February 29, 
1952, that the purpose of both economic and mili- 
tary assistance “in the whole crescent from the 
Far East, through Southeast Asia and the Middle 
East” was “to help strengthen and unite free na- 
tions, so that there will be no tempting opportunity 
for further aggression.” * Mr, Acheson presented 
the case for the new Mutual Security Program 
before a joint session of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee on March 13, 1952. Among other 
things, he stressed : * 


In some countries and particularly in Asia, 
there is a flowing tide of nationalism, a desperate dis- 
content, a ferment of communism—or all together—creat- 
ing an urgent need. . . . 

India is the most striking example of a need for urgent 
and effective action. y- % 

These programs of military aid, of military support, and 
of economic and technical aid to our friends in the Far 
East, in Southeast Asia, and across the Middle East are 
directed both against the short-range military threat and 
toward meeting the long-range need for economic and 
political growth and stability. Both are a necessary part 
of our security program in this area. 


ACTION BY CONGRESS 


In the end, the Congress approved the new 
Mutual Security Act, although it reduced the pro- 
gram as a whole from $7,900,000,000 to $6,447,- 
730,750. The military program for the Near 
East and Africa, for example, was cut from $606,- 
370,000 to $560,316,500, technical assistance from 
$55,000,000 to $50,822,750, assistance to Arab refu- 
gees from $65,000,000 to $60,063,250, and assist- 
ance to Israel refugees from $76,000,000 to 
$70,228,000. All in all, the program in the area 
was cut 7.6 percent from $196,000,000 to $181,- 
114,000. Similarly, the military program for 
Asia was cut from $611,230,000 to $564,807,500, 
economic assistance from $258,000,000 to $202,- 
778, 250, and technical assistance from $150,000,000 
to $118,624,250, the total reduction being from 
$408,000,000 to $321,412,500. It may also be noted 
that the appropriation for U.N. technical assist- 
ance was reduced from $17,000,000 to $15,708,750 


* BULLETIN of Mar. 10, 1952, p. 363. 

3 Ibid., Mar. 24, 1952, p. 463. In a similar statement, 
Averell Harriman, Mutual Security Administrator, stated : 
“In nations like India, Pakistan, and Iran our economic 
and technical assistance programs are of substantial size 
to meet the needs of an urgent situation. If there were 
no danger of internal subversion, we could probably carry 
out programs of technical cooperation in these countries 
at a slower pace. But we do not have the time. 
We cannot afford to risk doing it the slow way in these 
areas.” Ibid., p. 470. 
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and that for the U.N. International Children’s 

Emergency Fund was placed at $16,481,000." 
Although disappointed in the reductions, the 

President signed the act on July 15, 1952. 


The Program of Technical and Economic Assistance 


THE OVER-ALL PICTURE 


As has been noted above, by 1951-52 the pro- 
sme for technical and economic assistance had 

ome part and parcel of the Mutual Security 
Program, for very natural reasons. Yet such as- 
sistance is also a separate problem and requires 
separate treatment. Essentially, it originated in 
President Truman’s inaugural address of January 
20, 1949. 

Between 1945 and the end of the fiscal year 1952, 
total foreign aid extended in grants and credits, 
in one form or another, reached $38,094,000,000. 
For the Near East, South Asia, and Africa, the 
total was approximately $2,493,000,000 gross, or 
$2,201,000,000 net, distributed generally as fol- 
lows: ® 


Summary of Foreign Aid (Grants and Credits) 
In the Near East, South Asia and Africa, 1945-52 











Country Gross Net 

CN a asinctinicecplsitatnitidistjilaamibesoilalien sedi $1, 526,000,000 | $1, 448, 000, 000 
SE eee 376, 000, 000 343, 000, 000 
Uti: < co:tnsearentocacdihiticbsnichibiciisindietctadiah oesiomabemghaiadioai 37, 000, 000 27, 000, 000 
SE iis ciiceveccnencatcheaaniabldc caida caemactondbcas hatastealapibi 174, 000, 000 173, 000, 000 
MII. osiurncs:haicietnsilidadiacciindhtibaiaesaianiieiihiieaid 223, 000, 000 190, 000, 000 
Near East and Africa (undesignated) ------ 167, 000, 000 36, 000, 000 

ie ictotundnncueancecnaiasnsie 2, 493, 000, 000 2, 201, 000, 000 











U. S. TECHNICAL AND ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


Most of the general agreements for technical 
cooperation with other countries were concluded 
during 1950-51. By the end of 1951 there were 


% See Legislative History of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, United States Senate Highty-second Congress, 
S. doc. 161, 82d Cong., 2d Sess., pp. 16 and 19. 

5 BULLETIN of Aug. 4, 1952, p. 199. 

“Foreign Aid in Fiscal Year 1952”, Survey of Current 
Business (Department of Commerce), October 1952, pp. 6- 
11. Total military and economic assistance to Greece 
reached about $2,500,000,000; that to Turkey about 
$1,000,000,000. (See also Ambassador George C. McGhee, 
“Private Enterprise in Turkish-American Relations,” BuL- 
LETIN of Oct. 13, 1952, p. 564.) Undesignated assistance 
to Asia and the Pacific reached $553,000,000 (gross) or 
$525,000,000 (net). The total aid furnished to foreign 
countries by the United States between 1940 and 1951 
reached $82,000,000,000, of which $49,000,000,000 was pro- 
vided during World War II. Reciprocal foreign programs 
offset a portion, with the net aggregating $72,000,000,000. 
See Foreign Aid by the United States Government, 1940- 
1951, Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Office of Business Economics ( Wash- 
ington, 1952). For a brief general survey, see U.N. doc. 
E/2193/add.3/Rev. 1: Summary of Economic Develop- 
ments in the Middle East (New York, 1952). 
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more than 30 such bilateral agreements in force. 
The general agreements were supplemented by a 
number of specific agreements covering individual 
projects, distribution of costs, and dispatch of 
American advisory missions, especially in the 
fields of agriculture, health and sanitation, and 
education. As a result of requests from govern- 
ments, and of agreements signed subsequently, 
there were, by the end of 1951, 619 American tech- 
nicians working on more than 200 projects in 33 
countries. As Secretary Acheson remarked on 
September 8, 1952, the Point Four Program “is 
steadily strengthening the human and material 
resources of the free world and encouraging the 
growth of free institutions through which peoples 
a develop their respective cultures and ways of 
life.” * 

Because of the very nature of its complex prob- 
lems, the Near East, South Asia, and Africa pro- 
vided an excellent testing ground for the entire 
technical-assistance program.® The following 
countries in this area had signed agreements: 


1. Iran, October 19, 1950 

2. Ceylon, November 7, 1950 

38. Libya, November 11, 
1950 and a new agree- 
ment signed on January 
21, 1952, following in- 
dependence 

4, Liberia, December 21, 
1950 

5. India, December 28, 1950 


6. Saudi Arabia, January 


17, 1951 


8. Afghanistan, February 
7, 1951 

9. Pakistan, February 9, 
1951 

10. Israel, February 26, 
1951 

11. Jordan, February 27, 
1951 

12. Iraq, April 10, 1951 

13. Egypt, May 5, 1951 

14. Lebanon, May 29, 1951 

15. Ethiopia, June 14, 1951 





7. Nepal, January 23, 1951 


SOME ASPECTS OF TECHNICAL AND ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 


No one could contend, of course, that the pro- 
grams for technical and economic assistance held 
all the answers to all the problems in the Near 
East, South Asia, and Africa. But few serious 
students could deny that the programs, if properly 
developed and administered, held great promise 
for the future. A few details will suffice as an 
illustration of the projects developed between 1950 
and 1952. 

Africa—A general technical-assistance agree- 
ment was signed with Liberia on December 21, 
1950, together with an understanding which pro- 
vided for a Joint Commission for Economic De- 
velopment to survey the economic resources of 
Liberia. It was expected that about $32,500,000 
would be required within a 5-to-10 year period, 
with financing, in part, through loans and private 
investment. The major effort was to be concen- 
trated in five major fields: (1) Engineering proj- 


' BULLETIN of Sept. 22, 1952, p. 449. See also Aspects of 
Point Four Progress (Department of State publication 
4751). 

See Cedric H. Seager, “Point Four’s Impact on the 
Middle East,” in BULLETIN of Sept. 22, 1952, p. 450 and 
Reports of Staff, Tca, Department of State, Status of 
Point 4 Operations as of July 31, 1952. 
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ects ($11,300,000) ; (2) agricultural development 
($4,200,000) ; (3) health projects ($8,700,000) ; 
(4) basic education projects ($7,100,000) ; and (5) 
public administration ($1,200,000) .°° 

Ethiopia had signed a general agreement on 
June 14, 1951. On May 15, 1952, a special agree- 
ment was signed for the establishment of an Agri- 
cultural-Mechanical College, with Oklahoma A gri- 
cultural and Mechanical College assisting in the 
ig ntl Among the projects to be undertaken 

y the new college were a country-wide agricul- 
tural extension service and agricultural experi- 
mental stations. The initial contribution of the 
United States, to be matched by the Government 
of Ethiopia, would be $400,000. 

Greece, Turkey, and Iran—While there were 
some special agreements for particular projects, 
the needs of Greece, impoverished and torn by war 
and occupation, were largely cared for under sep- 
arate programs of assistance for Greece and Tur- 
key and under the Mutual Security Program. In 
the case of Turkey, the Mutual Security Agency 
announced on September 17, 1952, a grant of 
$3,155,000 for road construction, both for defense 
needs and for Turkey’s economic development " 
Some $2,655,000 was to be used to purchase add - 
tional road construction and maintenance equiy - 
ment, while $500,000 was for technical services. 
Among other things, 15 highway maintenance 
shops were to be established under the Bureau of 
Public Roads. The project, under which more 
than 3,500 miles of two-lane, all-weather highways 
had been built since its inception in December 
1947, had received assistance under the Marshall 
Plan from April 1949 to the present. 

The first comprehensive technical-assistance 
agreement had been signed with Iran in October 
19, 1950, and the program has been under the 
direction of William E. Warne, former Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, since November 1951. 
A technical-assistance program for well-drilling 
was announced on December 10, 1951, as part of 
a long-range plan to provide water for villages 
and small farms.” As a result of an agreement 
of January 19, 1952, the program in Iran was 
greatly expanded, with the United States contrib- 
uting $23,450,000 as compared with $1,460,000 in 
1951. Devoted largely to rural development, the 
program was designed to raise the level of food 
production and the health and living standards 
of the people. Within this framework, on April 
1, 1952, new agreements were signed which called 
for an expenditure of about $11,000,000 by the 


United States for agricultural development, in- 


® BuLLeTIN of Jan. 1, 1951, p. 27. John W. Davis, former 
president of West Virginia State College, was named Di- 
rector of Point Four for Liberia on Oct. 23, 1952. 

© Tbid., June 9, 1952, p. 906. 

* Tbid., Sept. 29, 1952, p. 490. 

* Tbid., Dec. 24, 1951, p. 1016-1017. 

* Tbhid., Feb. 11, 1952, p. 217-218. 
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cluding a public health and an _ education 
program.” ; 

On September 10, 1952, three large public health 
coaches with clinical laboratories were displayed 
at Tehran, to be assigned to the Tehran, Tabriz, 
and Babolsar regions for the purposes of health 
surveys, treatment, inoculations, public-health 
education, and initiation later of the country-wide 
health program with permanent clinics. The 
Shah on September 17 inaugurated the Bank for 
Rural Credit under the joint program in which the 
Technical Cooperation Administration was — 
erating with the Crown Lands Commission. It 
was announced on September 18 that the Shah’s 
long-range plans, initiated in January 1951, for 
dividing his land holdings into small farms and 
selling them to nearly 50,000 peasants would be 
carried out with American technical advice and 
financial assistance. This was the first major 
step in implementation of the U. S. policy of 
cooperation with other governments in land-re- 
form programs. The Near East Foundation was 
to assist in training village supervisors, and ulti- 
mately the bank was to receive $25,000,000 from 
the proceeds of land sales. 

On.April 7, emergency assistance was extended 
to some 1,000 Iranian students in the United States, 
and on September 12, the project was extended to 
cover the period to August 31, 1953.° 

The Near and Middle East—The State of Israel 
signed a technical-assistance agreement on Febru- 
ary 26, 1951, and since then has received some 
$133,000,000 from the United States in various 
grants, in addition to private assistance from 
sources in the United States. On December 7, 
1951, Israel and the United States signed an in- 
terim agreement to make available immediately up 
to $25,730,000 for economic assistance under the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, which had author- 
ized the utilization of not more than $50,000,000 
in the fiscal year 1952 for specific refugee relief 
and resettlement projects in Israel to be admin- 
istered by the Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion. In an exchange of notes on February 27, 
1952, the United States made available the re- 
mainder of the $50,000,000. 

Libya first became a beneficiary of the technical- 
assistance program on the basis of an agreement 
on November 11, 1950; a new agreement, largely 
for the promotion of agriculture, was signed on 
January 21, 1952, shortly after the proclamation 
of independence on December 24, 1951." 

Egypt had signed a general agreement on May 
5, 1951, and on November 14, 1951, it was an- 


* Tbhid., Apr. 28, 1952, p. 658-659. 

* Ibid., Sept. 22, 1952, pp. 452, 453; Oct. 6, 1952, p. 535. 

* Tbid., Dec. 24, 1951, p. 1015; Mar. 10, 1952, p. 381. 

Ambassador Edwin A. Locke, Jr. was named special co- 
ordinator for the program in the Near East. 

* Tbid., Dec. 31, 1951, p. 1057; Feb. 11, 1952, p. 218. 
John W. Jago was named Point Four Director for Libya 
on Nov. 14, 1951. 
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nounced, among other things, that American tech- 
nicians would work with the Egyptian Govern- 
ment in aiding self-help, low-cost housing and in 
extending social-welfare projects under agree- 
ments which had been signed in the interim. 
American experts were already cooperating with 
the Egyptian Government in a program to enable 
communities to improve housing in 150 centers.® 

Saudi Arabia, which was the first of the Arab 
states to sign a general agreement (January 17, 
1951), was also the first to participate in the Mu- 
tual Defense Assistance Program (June 18, 1951). 
It was announced on June 13, 1952 that Saudi 
Arabia, in completing the first major Point Four 
aa in the Near East, had established the 

audi Arabian Monetary Agency, authorized on 
April 20, to administer the country’s finances. 
The purpose of the Agency was to strengthen 
the currency and fix its value in relation to foreign 
currencies. The first governor was to be George 
Albert Blowers of Pineville, Ky. 

Lebanon, which had signed an agreement on May 
29, 1951, signed another on June 26, 1952, under 
which the United States was to contribute 
$3,100,000 toward such projects as animal hus- 
bandry, irrigation, marketing, cooperatives, 
agronomy, and agricultural credit, as closely 
related components of a broad rural-improvement 

rogram with concentration on food production.” 

ork was also to continue on surveys of the 
Litani River basin, the development of which was 
of primary importance to the economy of the coun- 
try." Health and sanitation programs were of 
major significance in the new agreement, which 
also provided for demonstration projects in hous- 
ing to serve as a guide for slum-clearance work, 
and for the training of Lebanese nationals in the 
United States and at the American University in 
Beirut. 

The Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan had signed 
a general agreement on February 27, 1951, and on 
December 18 the United States agreed to supply 
Jordan with 9,650 long tons of wheat to eu 
cope with a serious food shortage caused b 
failure of the wheat crop; the shipment, whic 
would cost about $1,400,000, was to be financed 
by the Mutual Security Agency as part of the 
program of technical and economic assistance. 
The wheat was to be sold through commercial 
channels, the proceeds to provide Jordan dinars 
with which the Government would share expenses 
in development projects in agriculture, health, 
education, water resources, and small-scale indus- 
tries.” An expanded agreement was signed on 
February 12, 1952, under which the United States 


* Tbid., Nov. 26, 1951, p. 865. 

© Ibid., June 30, 1952, p. 1018. 

 Ibid., July 14, 1952, pp. 62-63. 

"For an article on this project, see Field Reporter, 
“Sao of State publication 4574, July-August 1952, 
p. 16. 

” BULLETIN of Jan. 14, 1952, p. 48. 
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was to contribute $2,780,000 and Jordan more than 
$1,000,000 in dinars. This program called for in- 
creasing agricultural production, developin 

water resources, making effective use of minera 
resources, organizing processing plants for raw 
materials, and improving transportation.” 

Of interest in U.S.-Iraq relations was the visit 
of King Faisal IT to the United States during Au- 
gust-September 1952 to obtain an acquaintance 
with the American scene, especially irrigation 
and development projects.” Of eneral interest 
was the assistance given by the U.S. Air Force in 
August 1952 in transporting Moslem pilgrims 
from Beirut to Saudi Arabia for the pilgrimage 
to Mecca.” 

South Asia—The programs for technical and 
economic assistance in South Asia, and more par- 
ticularly in India and Pakistan, were of special 
importance.” India had signed a general agree- 
ment on December 28, 1950, and Pakistan on 
February 9, 1951. On June 15, 1951, President 
Truman approved an act to furnish emergency 
food aid to India, which provided a loan of $190,- 
000,000 for the | goceee: and shipment of some 
2,000,000 tons of wheat.” Section 7 of this act 
provided that a sum not to exceed $5,000,000 on 
the interest paid by India on or before January 1, 
1957, be placed in a special deposit account in the 
Treasury of the United States for use by the De- 
partment of State in (1) assisting Indian students 
in the United States and American students in 
India; and (2) selecting, purchasing, and ship- 
ping American books and equipment to Indian 
schools and higher educational institutions. 
India concluded an expanded technical-coopera- 
tion agreement on January 5, 1952, under which 
the United States was to make $50,000,000 avail- 
able during fiscal year 1952, to be deposited in a 
special Indo-American Technical Cooperation 
Fund; India’s contribution in rupees was to be 
50 crore, which in terms of dollars is the equiva- 
lent of $100,000,000. Primary purposes of the 
fund would be to raise agricultural production 
and reduce India’s dependence on food imports.” 


" Tbid., Mar. 3, 1952, p. 334. See also Field Reporter, 
Department of State publication 4714, September—October, 
1952, p. 4. Jordan became a member of the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development on August 29, 1952, its quota 
being $3,000,000 and its subscription to the capital stock 
of the Bank being 30 shares, with a total par value of 
$3,000,000. (BULLETIN of Sept. 8, 1952, p. 368.) 

™ BuLLETIN of July 7, 1952, p. 12; Aug. 18, 1952, p. 265. 
Under an agreement announced on Nov. 21, 1952, the 
University of Arizona is to assist in the development of 
the agricultural college at Abu Gheraib, Iraq. (Jbid., 
Dec. 1, 1952, p. 864.) 

® Thid., Sept. 15, 1952, p. 406; Field Reporter, Depart- 
ment of State publication 4744, November-December 1952, 

20 


p. 20. 
© See Ambassador Chester B. Bowles, “The Partnership 
Which Must Not Fail,” BULLETIN of Feb. 4, 1952, p. 161. 
™ Ibid., July 2, 1951, p. 37. 
* Tbid., Jan. 14, 1952, p. 47. 
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Eleven agreements determining the final techni- 
cal-cooperation program in India, toward which 
the United States was to supply $50,000,000 and 
India $86,000,000 in rupees, were signed on June 
19, 1952. Among other projects, the agreements 
included (1) community development, $8,671,000 
(including 12,000,000 people in 16,500 villages) ; 
(2) fertilizer imports, $10,650,000; (3) tube wells 
for irrigation, $13,700,000 (2,000 wells in Bihar, 
Uttar Pradesh, the Punjab, and Pepsu, each well 
to irrigate 500 acres); (4) iron and steel imports 
for agricultural uses, $8,385,000; (5) river devel- 
opment, $4,784,000; (6) fisheries, $2,462,000; (7) 
locust control, $230,000; (8) soil surveys, $200,000; 
(9) village worker training, $166,000; (10) for- 
estry research and desert afforestation, $104,000; 
(11) malaria control, $648,000.” Under terms of 
a supplementary agreement, signed at New Delhi 
on November 3, 1952, India was to receive 
$45,000,000 in addition to the $50,000,000 granted 
previously. Under the new grant, the Technical 
Cooperation Administration was to contribute 
$38,350,000 for the advancement of development 
projects, including community-development pro}- 
ects, and $7,050,000 for administrative and train- 
ing expenses and special technical assistance in the 
expansion of the Government-owned Sindri ferti- 
lizer plant, the Damodar Valley irrigation and 
power project, and privately owned industries, 
especially foundries. 

A new operational agreement was signed on No- 
vember 26 by which the United States was to 
furnish Indian village blacksmiths with 39,000 
tons of iron and steel and farm-implement fac- 
tories with 16,000 tons of iron and steel, at a total 
value of $8,500,000. 

The program for Pakistan although less pre- 
tentious, was onan. Pakistan signed an ex- 
panded technical-cooperation agreement on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1952, under which the United States was 
to make available $10,000,000 for technical devel- 
opment primarily in agriculture and industry, and 
Pakistan was to supply the rupees necessary for 
the success of the program.” One project, to 
which $2,390,000 was assigned, consisted of rural 
agricultural-industrial programs which would 
reach some 600,000 people in 1,000 Pakistan vil- 
lages. Another provision carried $4,000,000 for a 
fertilizer plant at Mianwali, West Punjab, to 
produce 50,000 tons of ammonium sulphate an- 
nually, and for the import of 10,000 tons of fer- 
tilizer. About $1,100,000 was to be devoted to 
a road demonstration and transportation project 
in East Pakistan. Health measures included mak- 
ing DDT available for use in preventing disease 
among 5,000,000 refugees in certain Pakistan com- 


* BULLETIN of June 30, 1952, p. 1017: see also Ambas- 
sador Chester Bowles’ survey in Field Reporter of July— 
August 1952, p. 2, and Stanley Andrews, “Point 4 in 
Perspective,” ibid., September—October 1952, p. 2. 

* BULLETIN of Feb. 25, 1952, p. 296; see also Wilfred 
Malenbaum, “The Colombo Plan: New Promise for Asia,” 
ibid., Sept. 22, 1952, p. 441. 
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munities in which U.N. health personnel were 
already working. Sixty Pakistanis were training 
in the United States under technical-assistance 
grants, and the number was to be increased to 
some 200.% 

Afghanistan had signed a general agreement on 
February 7, 1951, which provided, among other 
things, for important economic surveys.” On 
June 30, 1952, $348,740 was made available to 
Afghanistan, including $93,446 to supply Ameri- 
can technicians and needed equipment to help the 
Afghans in settling families on existing land. An 
estimated 800,000 acres of newly arable land was 
expected to develop from irrigation projects fi- 
nanced by Afghanistan and a $21,000,000 loan 
from the Export-Import Bank. 

The technical-assistance program in Afghan- 
istan embraced both educational and agricultural 
projects, including locust control. The Technical 
Cooperation Administration worked with the 
United Nations and prepared to pool efforts in a 
development plan in the Helmand Valley. The 
irrigation project, consisting of a system of dams 
and canals with laterals and ditches, utilized 
the Helmand and Arghand Ab Rivers. The 
Arghand Ab Dam and a diversion dam were com- 
ay and the Kajaki Dam, across the Helmand 

iver, was scheduled to be ready for water stor- 
age in 1953. The authorization also included 
$69,519 for education; $75,675 for 16 Afghan 
trainees in agriculture, coal mining, irrigation, 
and education; and $43,300 for locust control.* 

Nepal, which had signed an agreement of gen- 
eral character on January 23, 1951, thereby paving 
the way for an immediate mineral survey project, 
was also a beneficiary of the technical-assistance 
program.’ American specialists assisted the Gov- 
ernment in Nepal to establish a program of agri- 
cultural education, and American technicians 
trained Nepalese to develop the program, with 
similar cooperation in the fields of health and 
sanitation. 


SOME EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Technical assistance activities in the Near East 
covered a wide range of other fields, all of which, 
in one way or another, were related to the eco- 
nomic development of the region, including both 
education and public administration. At the 
American University in Beirut, for example, 120 
Arab nationals were recently graduated after a 
special course of training for work in economic 
development and the public service in their re- 
spective countries. Moreover, at the end of June 
1952, 84 foreign nationals from the various coun- 
tries of the Near East and North Africa were in 


* Tbid., July 14, 1952, p. 63. On Sept. 17, 1952, Pakistan 
was granted a loan of $15,000,000 from the Export-Import 
Bank for wheat purchases in the United States, under the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951. (Ibid., Sept. 29, 1952, p. 490.) 

* Tbid., Feb. 19, 1951, p. 299. 

* Tbhid., July 14, 1952, p. 62. 

* Tbid., Feb. 5, 1951, p. 212. 
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the United States under technical-assistance 

rants. Of these, 17 were from Egypt, 21 from 
| 24 from Iraq, 10 from Israel, 2 from Jordan, 
4 from Lebanon, 5 from Liberia, and 1 from Libya. 
Some were leaders in the affairs of their country ; 
the others were technical workers preparing for 
some field of public service or economic develop- 


ment. Under another educational program, 
nearly 500,000 paper-bound volumes were sent to 
India in August 1952, destined for some 4,500 
towns and cities. 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK LOANS 


Long before the enunciation of the Point Four 
Program, the Export-Import Bank of a 
had authorized a number of loans in the Near 
East, South Asia, and Africa for the economic de- 
velopment of countries in that region. By Septem- 
- 1952, these loans were substantially as fol- 
ows: * 


Ezport-Import Bank Loans in the Near East, South Asia, 
and Africa, 1945-1952 





Authorized Purpose 


Country Date amount 





Greece....,..- 1/9/46 | $25,000,000 | U.S. products and services. (Some 
$10,000,000 of the loan was can- 


,, nn 9/11/45- | 33,860,000 | Various t of indus » elec- 
11/26/47 trical, way, port, and shi 
ping equipment. (Some $13,- 
Iran 10/6/50 | 25, 000, 000 Pm ‘Eo x j- 
Spee an ghway pro 
ects. (This loan was poor A 
for negotiation, but not com- 
pleted.) 
pe: 10/19/49-| 135, 000,000 | Loans for agricultural equipment, 
transportation. ing, tele- 


10/26/49 ’ ’ 
communications, port and in- 

dustrial equipment. (Approxi- 

mately $109,300,000 outstand- 


-) 
Egypt........ 7/16/47 7, 250, 000 Eanipment for fertilizer and 
_ chemical industries. 

Saudi Arabia. 1/3/46- | 44,000,000 | Products and services, cement 
7/20/50 plant construction, materials, 
and ¥. 4 —~ ($15,000,000 
can by Saudi Arabia leav- 
ing total of $29,000,000, of which 
about $1,000,000 disbursed and 
$1,000,000 outstan . $2,536,- 
000 was allocated on September 
14, 1951 out of previously al- 
located funds.) 

Afghanistan - - 1/22/49 | 21,000,000 | U.S. equipment, materials, and 
services for canal and dam con- 
struction. (About $13,800,000 
disbursed and outstanding.) 
Pakistan - -.-- 9/17/52 | 15, 000, 000 be purchases in the United 


tates. 

Ethiopia...... 6/10/46- 3,000,000 | Aircraft and spare parts, commu- 

6/22/50 nications equipment, and indus- 
trial machinery. ($2,700,000 re- 
paid; approximately $997,200 

outstanding.) 

Liberia. -...-- 4/27/49- | 10,350,000 | Iron ore production, highway im- 
6/14/51 provement and construction, 
water supply and sewage sys- 
tem. ,000,000 disbursed; 
$3,600,000 outstanding.) 














pe Eo = 460, 000 





® The Mutual Security Program for a Strong and Free 
World. Second Report to Congress for the six months 
ending June 30, 1952 (Washington, 1952), p. 22. 

* Export-Import Bank of Washington, Fourteenth Semi- 
annual Report to Congress for the Period of January-June 
1952 (Washington, 1952), pp. 32-35, 48-52, 56, 58-59. 
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U.S. AND U.N. PROGRAMS FOR TECHNICAL 
AND ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 


In addition to its own programs for technical 
and economic assistance, the United States con- 
tributed generously to the various U.N. pro- 
grams.*" A few examples will serve to illustrate 
the character of these programs and of the Ameri- 
can contribution. While 55 governments pledged 
$20,000,000 during 1950 for the U.N. Technical 
Assistance Program from July 1, 1950 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, the United States itself contributed 
$12,007,500 or some 60 percent and pledged an- 
other $11,400,000 out of total pledges of some 
$19,000,000 for the year ending December 31, 1952. 
Congress authorized $14,708,750 for the U.N. pro- 
gram for the fiscal year 1953 and actually ap- 
propriated $8,171,333. Among typical projects, 
a fish harbor was being constructed in Pakistan, 
plague control studied in Egypt, and both con- 
sumer and producer cooperatives stimulated in 
Iran. In Libya, a special responsibility of the 
United Nations since World War II, the United 
Nations and a number of specialized agencies have 
worked to meet the two basic problems of broad- 
ening and diversifying the agricultural economy 
and helping to create necessary administrative 
services. In India, the malaria-control program, 
coordinated under the World Health Organiza- 
tion’s leadership, has proved a decisive factor in 
doubling land values in certain areas. 

The United States also contributed heavily to 
the capital of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, which has helped 
finance a number of assistance projects. By No- 
vember 15, 1952, out of an authorized capital of 
$10,000,000,000, the subscribed capital totaled 
$9,036,500,000. The total paid-in subscription of 
the United States, amounting to $635,000,000, was 
available to the Bank for lending purposes. Be- 
tween July 1951 and June 1952, the Bank made 
loans exceeding $298,000,000 for projects in 19 





* Senator Alexander Wiley pointed out in Committee V 
of the General Assembly on Nov. 12 (U.N. doc, A/C.5/ 
SR.361) that the United States paid 30 percent of the 
$37,000,000 total for specialized agencies, 65 percent of 
$250,000,000 for Korean relief and rehabilitation, 70 per- 
cent of the Arab refugee program, 60 percent of the U.N. 
Technical Assistance Program, and 72 percent of the 
UNIcEF program. As Senator Wiley stated, the United 
States has contributed some $580,000,000 to the United 
Nations, its special programs, and the specialized agencies 
since 1945. See also Foreign Aid by the United States 
Government, 1940-1951, cited, p. 65. 

® See United States Participation in the United Nations. 
Report by the President to the Congress for the year 1951 
(Department of State publication 4583), pp. 134-140. See 
also U.N. docs. A/2210: Report of the Negotiating Com- 
mittee for Ertra Budgetary Funds (6 October 1952) ; 
E/TAC/R.50: Technical Assistance for Economic Develop- 
ment. Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance for 
the Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries. 
Agreements with Governments signed by Organizations 
Represented on the TAC for the Provision of Technical 
Assistance (10 October 1952). See also U.N. docs. 
E/TAC/53, 54 (Dec. 1 and 2, 1952). 
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countries. By November 15, 1952, loans totaled 
$1,492,787,000. Among loans in the Near East, 
South Asia, and Africa were the following: ® 


Loans of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development in the Near East, South Asia, and Africa 





Country Date Amount Purpose 





Ethiopia___--- 9/13/50 | $5,000,000 | Highway rehabilitation. 
9/13/50 2,000,000 | Foreign exchange for development 


ank, 
2/19/51 1, 500, 000 «neuen of telecommunica- 





ons. 
Bic cecaul 8/18/49 | 34,000,000 | Railway rehabilitation ($1, 200, 000 
canceled). 
9/29/49 | 10,000,000 | Agricultural machinery ($2, 500, 000 
canceled). 
4/18/50 | 18, 500,000 | Electric power development. 
ie ol 6/15/50 | 12,800,000 | Flood control project, 
Pakistan --._. 3/27/52 | 27,200,000 | Railway rehabilitation. 
6/13/52 3, 250,000 | Agricultural development. 
Turkey-._.... 7/7/50 3, 900, 000 Caen of grain storage fa- 
cilities. 
7/7/50 | 12,500,000 | Port construction and development. 
10/19/50 9, 000,000 | Foreign exchange for development 
of private industry (Industrial 
Development Bank of Turkey). 
6/18/52 | 25, 200,000 | Electric power, irrigation, and flood 
control, 
WB iscesnccka $164, 850, 000 














Note should also be made of the Bank’s technical- 
assistance activities, which are an outgrowth of a 
conviction that external financing would be of most 
value in countries which were already making the 
best possible use of their own resources. The gen- 
eral survey mission has been the Bank’s most im- 
portant means of assisting countries to achieve this 
aim. Organized at the request of governments, 
these missions are composed of experts drawn from 
the Bank’s own staff, from other international or- 
ganizations, and from national organizations, both 

ublic and private. They make intensive first- 
foal studies of a country’s resources and formulate 
recommendations on which a government can base 
a concrete program of long-term development. 
Thus far missions have gone to eight countries, 
including Turkey (1950) , Iraq (1951), and Ceylon 
(1951). There has been encouraging evidence 


* See International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, Seventh Annual Report to the Board of Gov- 
ernors, 1951-1952 (Washington, 1952), pp. 7-12 and 14-20. 
Other Bank loans in Africa have been $40,000,000 to the 
Belgian Congo for general development ($30,000,000 to 
Belgium for the Congo) ; $28,000,000 to Southern Rhodesia 
for electric power; and $50,000,000 to the Union of South 
Africa for electric power development and transportation. 

” See The Economy of Turkey: an Analysis and Recom- 
mendations for a Development Program. Report of a 
Mission sponsored by the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development in Collaboration with the 
Government of Turkey (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1951, pp. 276, and Summary (1951); The Economic De- 
velopment of Iraq: Report of a Mission Organized by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
at the Request of the Government of Iraq (Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1952), pp. 463, and Summary (1952) ; 
The Economic Development of Ceylon, Part I of Report 
of a Mission Organized by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development at the Request of the 
Government of Ceylon (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1952), p. 181. 
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that the work done by these missions is achieving 
the desired results in most of the countries sur- 
veyed. 

The United States has contributed in major de- 

to Wuo, which in 1952 had a budget of some 
3,480,000 and which has carried on programs of 
assistance in the field of public health throughout 
the world. In Pakistan, a malaria-control demon- 
stration mission brought about a 15 percent in- 
crease in the crop yield of the DDT-sprayed areas 
and a 10 percent decrease in the man-hours of 
labor required per acre in these areas. In Egypt, 
an antivenereal-disease demonstration has been 
under way in one city, while an antituberculosis 
center in Turkey is operating with the assistance 
of WHo experts. In 1951, Wuo provided emer- 
gency assistance for the purchase of medical sup- 
plies to prevent outbreaks of cholera and malaria 
in famine-stricken India. 

The United States has also made large con- 
tributions to the U.N. International Children’s 
Emergency Fund (Unicer) ; by October 1952 its 
cumulative contribution reached $87,416,667, ex- 
clusive of its share of Unrra assets. The total 
pledges or resources for UNicer amount to some 
$166,000,000 with an additional $6,666,667 ap- 
propriated for 1952 out of an authorized $16,- 
481,000. By 1951-52, Unicer was shifting its 
emphasis to underdeveloped areas, with sig- 
nificant projects in the countries of the Near East, 
South Asia, and Africa. Thus, the target pro- 
gram and budget approved for the year ending 
June 30, 1952, out of a total target budget pro- 
gram of $30,000,000, earmarked $2,000,000 for 
Africa, $7,000,000 for Asia, and $3,000,000 for 
the Eastern Mediterranean area. The target 
programs and budget for the period of July 1, 
1952 to June 30, 1953, which included target pro- 
grams for maternal aid and child welfare, mass 
health programs, training programs, and child 
feeding, included $1,710,000 for Africa, $5,630,- 
000 for Asia, and $1,850,000 for the Eastern 
Mediterranean, out of a total target budget of 
$20,000,000.% 

The United States also strongly supported 
Unesco’s programs of assistance in the Middle 
East, which stress fundamental education, arid- 





"In addition, aid of a more specialized nature has been 
provided through seminars, training institutes, the pro- 
vision of specialists in various fields, and missions, such 
as those sent to Uruguay and Chile under the joint spon- 
sorship of the Bank and Fao, which have recommended 
broad programs of agricultural development. 

“See U.N. docs. E/1144, 1144/Add. 1, 1144 Add. 2: 
Report of the Evecutive Board of the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund (3 February- 
10 March 1949) ; B/1737 : United Nations Children’s Emer- 
can Fund, Report of the Executive Board (19-20 June 

"U.N. doc, E/2214: United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund. Report of the Executive Board 
(22-24 April 1952). 
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zone research, schools for Arab refugee children, 
and technical assistance. 

The general picture of American assistance to 
endinlapiaall: areas, of which the Near East, 
South Asia, and Africa constitute an important 
segment, was well characterized by Isador Lubin 
in Committee II (Economic and Financial) of the 
Seventh General Assembly of the United Nations 
on October 29, 1952: * 


. » » we in the United States have supported—and 
will continue to support—the social and economic ad- 
vancement of the less developed areas through practical 
action on a bilateral basis, through the United Nations, 
and through the specialized agencies. . .. 

Such data as are at hand on external investment show 
that in 1951, a total of approximately 2 billion dollars 
of new external capital was made available for economic 
and social development in the less developed countries 
by private investors, the International Bank, and Gov- 
ernmental institutions, 

Over the past 7 years the Government of the United 
States has provided almost 6 billion dollars in the form 
of loans or grants directly to countries in these areas. 
This does not include our paid-in subscription of 635 
million dollars to the International Bank, all of which has 
been available to the Bank for lending purposes. Nor 
does it include the contributions which we have made to 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies—all of 
which have directly and indirectly assisted in the improve- 
ment of economic and social conditions in these areas. 

Within the last 16 months the U.S. Export-Import Bank 
has approved over 200 million dollars of loans to less 
developed countries. This has brought the total of its 
loans to these areas to date to over 2%% billion dollars. 

The funds provided by the International Bank are 
equally significant. Between July 1951 and October of 
this year it made loans exceeding 250 million dollars for 
projects in 13 underdeveloped countries. The total of 
International Bank’s loans to such countries has ag- 
gregated over 600 million dollars. 

In order that we may continue our bilateral program of 
grant assistance to agriculture and industry in these areas, 
the Congress of the United States has authorized an appro- 
priation of 460 million dollars for the current fiscal year 
alone. site 
. Between the end of 1949 and 1951 American 
investment in manufacturing and distribution in the 
underdeveloped countries rose by about 525 million dollars, 
as compared with an increase of about 325 million dollars 
in petroleum. 


Some Summary Observations 


This brief outline of the course of U.S. policy 
during 1951-52 gives some indication of the per- 
sistent problems which have confronted the United 
States and of the attempts made to set them in 
process of adjustment. Throughout this troubled 
era, as in the entire period since the end of World 
War II, there has been a realization that the issues 
involved are complicated and that, in most in- 
stances, short-range or simple solutions are not 
to be found. This has been particularly true in 


* UNESCO in the Middle East (Department of State 
publication 4647). See also Unesco doc. 7C/4: Reports of 
Member States Presented to the General Conference at its 
ro a saga Session, Paris, November-December 1952 (Paris, 
1952). 

* BuLLeTIN of Nov. 17, 1952, p. 779. 
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an area like the Near and Middle East and along 
the North African shores of the Mediterranean, 
where the long-range and the immediate security 
interests of the United States, as a leader of the 
free world, have been in such delicate balance; it 
has also been the case in the vast Indo-Pakistan 
subcontinent of Asia. 

Nevertheless, American policy has been criti- 
cized on the ground that it has been too negatively 
military in character ; that it has relied on dollars 
to “buy friendship”; that it has been too closely 
identified with the interests of other great powers 
inthisarea. In developing its policies, the United 
States has borne in mind the basic elements of the 
current situation in the Near East, South Asia, 
and Africa: resurgent nationalism, the desire of 
the people to develop and strengthen their inde- 
pendence, Soviet pressure throughout the area, 
and the abiding interest of the United States in 
international peace and security in this vital 
— 

t is clear from the record that, in dealing both 
with the tough, concrete issues of the period, di- 


rectly or within the United Nations, and with the 
broad issues of trusteeship and non-self-governing 
territories and the economic development of under- 
developed territories, the United States has sought 
to meet its obligations with balance and under- 
standing, within the framework of its own broadly 
conceived interests, its capabilities, its commit- 
ments, and its world-wide responsibilities. It has 
sought to solve the problems confronting it not 
by arms alone, but with the knowledge that se- 
curity and political stability, if they are to be 
achieved at all, must rest on the broad and solid 
foundations of orderly social and economic’ de- 
velopment. The United States has realized that 
success cannot be achieved in a day and that the 
dictum of the elder Masaryk, “In politics impa- 
tience is fatal,” has a special application in this 
area of the world. 


® Mr. Howard, author of the above article, is 
United Nations Adviser for the Bureau of Near 
Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs. 





U.S. Attitude Toward Purchase 
of Oil From Iran 


Press release 906 dated December 6 


Questions have been raised regarding the pres- 
ent attitude of the U.S. Government toward the 
purchase of oil from Iran by American nationals 
or American firms. It would seem advisable at 
this time to clarify the Department’s position on 
this matter. 

Prior to the passing of the oil nationalization 
law in Iran, some 82 million tons or approximately 
240 million barrels of oil and refined products 
were produced in that country and marketed per 
year. The gross income on royalties, taxes, and 
wages received by Iran exceeded 100 million dol- 
lars. As will be recognized at once, this consti- 
tuted a vast commercial operation engaging the 
world’s largest fleet of tankers and required the 
services of an enormous distributing and market- 
ing organization. 

Ever since the oil ceased to flow and the refine 
at Abadan was shut down, the United States has 
made every effort to assist in resolving the dif- 
ferences between the parties to this dispute. The 
United States wished to see as rapidly as possible 
the resumption of Iran’s revenue. Also in the 
interests of the entire free world, the United States 
wished to minimize the dislocation of a great in- 
dustry and avoid the attendant waste in manpower 
and monetary resources. 

Since the passing of the oil nationalization law 
in Iran the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company (Ar1oc) 
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has turned to other sources for its supplies, and, 
in the absence of an over-all settlement, facilities 
of the A1oc have not been available to move and 
market oil from Iran. The question of moving 
relatively small quantities of oil or oil products 
has seemed to us as of minor importance in com- 
parison with the necessity to find some solution 
which could drive to the heart of the matter and 
result in resumption of large-scale movement of 
Iranian oil. Thus we believe that the relatively 
small amount of oil which could be moved without 
the assistance of large tanker fleets and distribu- 
tion and marketing organization will not solve the 
problem nor enable Iran to benefit from signifi- 
cant revenues from its great resources. Indeed 
on occasions it has seemed to us more likely than 
not that such shipments with the attendant legal 
complexities involved could be harmful to a gen- 
eral settlement of the major problem. 

Under present circumstances, this Government 
believes that the decision whether or not such pur- 
chases of oil from Iran should be made must be 
left to such individuals or firms as may be con- 
sidering them, and to be determined upon their 
own judgment. The legal risks involved are mat- 
ters to G -senived by the individuals or firms 
concerned. 

The Department of State will continue to ad- 
dress itself to the main problem which is the reso- 
lution of the dispute so that the essential interna- 
tional principle of adequate and effective compen- 
sation may be given effect and Iran may again 
benefit from the large scale resumption of its oil 
production. 
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U.S. Bondholders Urged To Communicate 


With Committee for German Corporate Bonds 


Press release 884 dated November 21 


The Department of State on November 21 urged 
all holders of defaulted prewar German corporate 
dollar bonds to communicate with the U.S. Com- 
mittee for German Corporate Dollar Bonds and 
make known their holdings of such issues. This 
appeal was made following a meeting at which 
Ganson Purcell, a member of the committee, in- 
formed the Acting Secretary of State of the activ- 
ities and future Ras of the committee. Mr. Pur- 
cell also advised that the first of the negotiations 
with German corporate debtors has been launched. 

The committee was formed in February of this 
year at the invitation of the Department of State 
in consultation with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. The committee represented the in- 
terests of holders of dollar bonds of German cor- 
porations, and other private German debtors, at 
the London Conference on German External Debts 
which concluded early in August.2 Members of 
the committee are Herbert F. Boynton, former 
chairman of the National Association of Security 
Dealers, Inc.; Ganson Purcell, Washington attor- 
ney and former chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission ; and Beardsley Ruml, econ- 
omist and former chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. 

The committee has agreed to represent bond- 
holders in the negotiation of final individual set- 
tlements with German debtors pursuant to the 
general arrangements agreed upon in London. 
The exchange of letters come the Secretary of 
State and the committee to this effect is attached. 
Although the debt settlement arrangements con- 
cluded in London will not become effective until 
an intergovernmental agreement giving interna- 
tional authority to the plan has been completed 
and put into effect, the committee is prepared to 
undertake preliminary negotiations in order to 
expedite settlements with individual German debt- 





+ BULLETIN of Feb. 11, 1952, p. 206. 

* Tbid., Aug. 18, 1952, p. 252. For an article on the law 
enacted by the Federal Republic of Germany on Aug. 25 
relating to the validation of German dollar bonds, see 
idid., Oct. 20, 1952, p. 608. 
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ors as soon as possible after the intergovernmental 
agreement enters into force. 

The Acting Secretary expressed the Depart- 
ment’s appreciation of the work of the committee, 
and of the willingness of its members to undertake 
the important work which is yet to be done. He 
emphasized that its activities are in the interest 
of every individual holder of a German corporate 
dollar bond. 

Following are texts of a statement issued by 
the committee and of the correspondence between 
Secretary Acheson and the committee. 


Statement by the Committee 


The first in a series of negotiations for the final settle- 
ment of defaulted German corporate bonds originally 
issued in this country is under way. Representatives of 
the U.S. Committee for German Corporate Dollar Bonds 
began conversations last week in Diisseldorf, Germany, 
with the Liquidators of the giant United Steel Works 
Corporation and other interested parties to work out the 
details of the new securities to be exchanged for the 
four defaulted dollar issues of. bonds and debentures of 
the former German steel combine. 

Involved in the present negotiations is an amount of 20 
to 25 million dollars of debt according to conservative 
estimates. These estimates include the principal amount 
of the bonds outstanding and accrued interest since about 
1933 when dollar bonds of most German corporations went 
into default. 

Settlement of the United Steel obligations is expected 
to be made in accordance with the terms of the agree- 
ment reached at the Conference on German External 
Debts which was concluded at London in August of this 
year. Generally speaking, the agreement calls for new 
principal amounts equal to outstanding principal plus 
two-thirds of the interest arrears. New obligations will 
have medium and long-term maturities of not more than 
25 years and will bear interest at three-fourths of the old 
rates. 

Mr. Boynton, who led the committee’s delegation at 
the London Conference last spring and summer, has been 
in London again for the past few weeks endeavoring to 
work out a few problems left unresolved in August. 
He has gone on to Diisseldorf with the Committee’s finan- 
pon advisers to attend the United Steel Works negotia- 
tions. 

The United States Committee for German Corporate 
Dollar Bonds has its headquarters in Washington with 
an office in the Barr Building at 910 17th Street, N. W. 
While the Committee is not inviting or accepting deposits 
of bonds or proxies from bondholders at this time, it is 
anxious to obtain all possible information as to the 
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holdings and location of German corporate dollar bonds 
in the United States. It is also now prepared to furnish 
information with regard to the debt settlement program 
on request of bondholders and other interested persons. 

Negotiations with other German debtor corporations 
are expected to proceed rapidly so that definitive settle- 
ment offers may be made to bondholders as soon as the 
debt settlement plan worked out at the London Confer- 
ence becomes effective. 


Letter from Secretary Acheson to the Committee 


SEPTEMBER 26, 1952 


Stirs: Now that the London Conference on German 
External Debts has come to a close, I wish to express the 
appreciation of the Department of State for the high de- 
gree of capability and diligence shown by your Committee 
in representing the interests of holders of German cor- 
porate dollar bonds at the Conference. 

As you know, the provisions of the settlement plan 
covering German corporate bonds adopted at the London 
Conference (Appendix 4 to the Final Report of the Con- 
ference) contemplate that the committees which partici- 
pated in the Conference in the interest of the holders of 
these bonds will undertake, subject to the approval of 
their respective governments, to represent the bondholders 
in the negotiation of individual settlements with the 
German debtors, or to appoint such representatives as they 
may find necessary for that purpose. 

I understand that your Committee is in agreement with 
this recommendation in the Report and is prepared to 
represent the holders of German corporate dollar bonds in 
the next phase of the settlement program. It would seem 
to be in the best interests of the bondholders, from the 
point of view of expedition and economy, for your Com- 
mittee to continue to act in their behalf. As a result of 
the work of your Committee at the Conference, it has 
become evident that you have the full confidence and sup- 
port of the financial community, and the Department is 
unaware of any opinion that other means of representing 
the bondholders would be more appropriate. It gives me 
great pleasure, therefore, to inform you that the Govern- 
ment of the United States approves this arrangement. 
You, of course, recognize that special arrangements will 
be necessary should any conflicts of interest develop in 
the settlement of particular bond issues. 

It is assumed that your Committee will continue to con- 
sult interested bondholders, groups of bondholders, inden- 
ture trustees and their representatives and, where deemed 
appropriate, will collaborate with them in working out the 
individual settlements. 

Should the Committee deem it Gesirable to appoint a 
representative to negotiate with the German debtor in any 
particular case, the Department would appreciate being 
consulted about the appointment. It is assumed that any 
settlement arrangements arrived at by any such represent- 
atives will be subject to review and approval by your 
Committee. 

It is also noted that provision is made in the Final Re- 
port for reimbursement of the expenses and the payment 
of reasonable compensation to the corporate bondholders’ 
representatives by the German obligors. The Department 
has no objection to such an arrangement. However, to 
protect your Committee and the Government from any 
possible charge that the expenses and compensation are 
unreasonable, it is suggested that the Committee’s expenses 
and compensation, including the expenses and compensa- 
tion of representatives appointed by it, be reviewed by the 
Department from time to time. Should your Committee 
consider it necessary to levy a charge against the bond- 
holders, the Department would appreciate being consulted 
before arrangements are made for such a charge. 

As you know, the German debt settlement plan will not 
become effective until the Intergovernmental Agreement, 
which will give international authority to the plan, has 
been negotiated, signed and approved by the requisite num- 
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ber of governments. Nevertheless, in view of the destr- 
ability of completing the settlements with the individual 
German debtors as soon as possible after the plan becomes 
effective, it is hoped that your Committee will find it pos- 
sible to initiate preliminary negotiations at an early date, 
as contemplated in Article XI of Appendix 4, in respect of 
the individual bond issues, including, of course, those issued 
by obligors who are subject to the provisions of Allied High 
Commission Law No. 27. It is assumed that the Commit- 
tee will make periodic reports on the general progress of 
the negotiations, 

Should a vacancy occur in the membership of the Com- 
mittee or should the Committee find it desirable to expand 
po — the Department would expect to be con- 
sulted. 

I wish again to thank the members of the Committee for 
their generous cooperation in regard to this important 
matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
DEAN ACHESON 


Committee’s Reply to the Secretary 


SEPTEMBER 29, 1952 


Dear Mr. Secretary: The Committee has received your 
letter of September 26, 1952 stating that the Government 
of the United States approves the arrangement whereby, 
pursuant to the recommendations in the Report of the 
Conference on German External Debts, this Committee 
will represent the holders of German corporate dollar 
bonds in the negotiation of final individual settlements 
with German debtors. 

The Committee is pleased to inform you that it is fully 
prepared to undertake the important new task involved 
in reaching final settlement of particular dollar debt obli- 
gations in accordance with the terms of the general Settle- 
ment Plan covering such debts agreed to at the London 
Conference and the arrangements set forth in your letter. 

We, the members of the Committee, deeply appreciate 
your generous expressions of approval of the Committee’s 
work at the London Conference and of the renewed evi- 
dence of confidence contained in your letter. With the 
knowledge and experience gained at the Conference we 
shall endeavor to discharge with the utmost effectiveness 
our responsibility toward those whose interests have been 
entrusted to the Committee. 

Respectfully yours, 
HErsert F'. BOYNTON 
GANSON PURCELL 
BEARDSLEY RUML 


General Eisenhower’s Visit to Korea 


Following is the text M4 a communiqué released 
to the press at Seoul on December 6 by the United 
Nations Command: 


President-elect Dwight D. Eisenhower has com- 
pleted his historic visit to the Korean combat zone, 
Gen. Mark W. Clark, Commander in Chief, United 
Nations Command, announced ae 

During his unprecedented three-day tour of the 
combat zone, the President-elect followed a 
crowded schedule which included visits to a United 
States Air Force base in Korea, First Marine Di- 
vision, First United States Corps, First British 
Commonwealth Division, 8055 Mobile Army sur- 
es hospital, First R.O.K. Division ond 

Inited States Division, Third United States Di- 
vision, and the Capitol R.O.K. Division. The 
schedule also included conferences with President 
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Rhee and other officials of the Republic of Korea; 
Admiral Robert Briscoe, commander, Naval 
Forces Far East; Gen. O. P. Weyland, com- 
manding graesls Far East Air Forces; com- 
manders of all United States corps and divisions, 
and commanders of United Nations units serving 
with the — United States Army. 

General Eisenhower was accompanied through- 
out his visit in Korea by Gen. Mark W. Clark, 
commander in chief, United Nations Command, 
and Gen. James A. Van Fleet, commanding gen- 
eral, Eighth United States Army in Korea, and 
members of the President-elect’s personal party. 

The official party, traveling in United States Air 
Force Planes, arrived in Korea at a United States 
Air Force base near Seoul at 9 P. M. Tuesday, 2 
December. With General Eisenhower were: 
Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense-desig- 
nate; Herbert Brownell, Jr., Attorney General- 
designate; Gen. Omar Bradley, chairman Joint 
Chiefs of Staff; Admiral Arthur W. Radford, 
commander in chief, Pacific; Maj. Gen. Roger 
Ramey, United States Air Force; Wilton B. Per- 
sons, special assistant to the President-elect ; James 
C. Hagerty, press secretary; Col. Paul Carroll, 
aide; Lieut. John Davies, personal secretary. 


Discussion of Transition Problems 
Statement by John Foster Dulles 


Press release 898 dated December 3 


I have just completed a talk with Secretary 
Acheson about the problems of transition which 
will be involved in the incoming of the Eisen- 
hower Administration. 

Secretary Acheson was very kind in offering me 
all the facilities in order to make that transition 
a smooth one, and I have confidence that it will 
take place without any interruption or prejudice 
to the vital business of the United States. 

The Foreign Service of the United States is a 
permanent service made up of people who are on 
the whole, in my opinion, competent persons. 
They are career men who have made the service 
their career and they are protected in their posi- 
tions by law except in the case of disloyalty or 
proven incompetence. That is a permanent part 
of our Government organization which goes on 
from administration to administration and is 
something which, in my opinion, ought to be pro- 
tected as a nonpartisan career group of people who 
dedicate their lives to promoting the Foreign Serv- 
ice and foreign interests of the United States. In- 
sofar as it is sound and free of corruption, it should 
be protected and I believe will be protected by the 
new administration. 

There are, of course, many angles that need to be 
looked into and will be looked into very thor- 
oughly, but the loyal servants of our Government 
have nothing to fear. 
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Property Protocol With Finland 


Press release 900 dated December 4 


A protocol modifying article IV of the Treaty 
of Friendship, Commerce and Consular Rights of 
February 13, 1934, between the United States and 
Finland was signed December 4 at Washington. 
Secretary Acheson signed for this Government and 
Minister Johan A. Nykopp for Finland. 

The new protocol broadens the scope of that part 
of article 1V which relates to the inheritance of 
personal property. Article IV, as amended by 
the protocol, provides for national treatment with 
respect to the acquisition of personal property by 
will or by intestate succession : i.e. each of the Gov- 
ernments agrees to permit citizens of the other 
country to take such property by inheritance on 
substantially the same basis as the citizens of its 
own country. The new protocol thus brings the 
inheritance provisions of the treaty of 1934 into 
line with the provisions on this subject which have 
been included in treaties of friendship, commerce, 
and navigation entered into by the United States 
since the end of World War II. 

In its original form article IV was more limited. 
It permitted citizens of either country freely to 
dispose of personal property in the territories of 
the other country and assured to their heirs the 
right of succession to such property without re- 
gee to their nationality or their place of residence. 

owever, the provision did not cover a number of 
situations in which citizens of one country be- 
come heir to personal property in the other. Its 
limitations were illustrated most recently when 
the U.S. Supreme Court held, in a decision handed 
down in 1947, that a treaty provision identical in 
wording with article IV of the treaty of 1934 did 
not cover personal property located in the United 
States which an American citizen sought to leave 
to nationals of the foreign country concerned. 

The new protocol also sets forth certain rules 
for the protection of the foreigner’s financial in- 
terest in personal property which he is not per- 
mitted to acquire or which he may acquire but 
may not own indefinitely because of his status as 
an alien. 

The protocol is to be ratified by each Government 
and, upon entering into force, will form an inte- 
gral part of the treaty of 1934. 

The text of the protocol is as follows: 


The United States of America and the Republic of Fin- 
land, desiring to conclude a Protocol modifying the Treaty 
of Friendship, Commerce and Consular Rights between 
the United States of America and the Republic of Fin- 
land, signed at Washington on February 13, 1934, 

Have designated for this purpose as their respective 
Plenipotentiaries : 

The President of the United States of America : 

Dean Acheson, Secretary of State of the United States 
of America, and 

The President of the Republic of Finland: 

Johan A. Nykopp, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
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Plenipotentiary of the Republic of Finland to the United 
States of America, 

Who, having communicated to each other their full 
powers found to be in due form, have agreed as follows: 


Article I 


Article IV of the Treaty of February 13, 1934, is amended 
by deleting the second paragraph thereof and substituting 
therefor the following paragraph: 


Nationals of either High Contracting Party shall be ac- 
corded within the territories of the other High Contract- 
ing Party treatment no less favorable than that now or 
hereafter accorded to nationals of such other High Con- 
tracting Party with respect to acquiring movable property 
of all kinds, both tangible and intangible, by testate or 
intestate succession. Should they because of their alien- 
age be ineligible to own or possess any such property, they 
shall be allowed a reasonable period in which to dispose of 
their interest therein in a normal manner at its market 
value; but in the case of ships and shares therein a 
specially limited period may be prescribed by law. They 
shall be protected in the legal equities of every kind which 
they may have or acquire in movable property and shall 
be entitled to the benefit of appropriate legal processes in 
order to realize the monetary value thereof. 


Article II 


This Protocol shall be ratified and the instruments of 
ratification shall be exchanged at Helsinki as soon as 
possible. 

Article III 


This Protocol shall enter into force on the day of the 
_ @xchange of instruments of ratification. It shall continue 
in force in accordance with Article XXXII of the Treaty 
of February 13, 1934 as though this Protocol were an 
integral part of that Treaty. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the respective Plenipotentiaries 
have signed this Protocol and have affixed their seals 
thereto. 

Done at Washington in duplicate, in the English and 
Finnish languages, both authentic, this fourth day of 
December, 1952. 


Mexico Pays Installment on 
U.S. Property Claims 


Press release 878 dated November 19 


The Chargé d’Affaires of Mexico has presented 
to Edward G. Miller, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs, the Mexican 
Government’s check for $2,500,000, U.S. currency, 
representing the eleventh annual installment due 
to the United States under the Claims Convention 
concluded November 19, 1941. The Assistant Sec- 
retary of State requested the Chargé d’Affaires to 
convey to his Government an expression of this 
Government’s appreciation. 

Under the terms of the convention, Mexico 
agreed to pay the United States $40,000,000, U.S. 
currency, in settlement of certain property claims 
of citizens of the United States against the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico, as described in the convention. 
Payments heretofore made amount to $31,000,000. 
With the present payment of $2,500,000 the balance 
remaining to be paid amounts to $6,500,000 to be 
liquidated over a period of years by the annual 
payment by Mexico of not less than $2,500,000 U.S. 
currency. 
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Authorization of Credit for 
Mexican Steel Operations 


The Board of Directors of the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington on December 4 announced 
the authorization of a credit of 4,500,000 dollars 
in favor of Cia. Fundidora de Fierro y Acero de 
Monterrey, S.A., Mexico. The financing is to 
assist in the acquisition and transportation to 
Mexico of U.S. machinery, equipment, and services 
required for supplementing and modernizing the 
Company’s steel operations at Monterrey. The 
credit, bearing interest at 5 — per annum, is 
to be repaid over a period of 10 years. 

Fundidora, organized in 1900, owns iron-ore 
mines and has been the principal supplier of high- 
grade ore to Sheffield Steel Company of Houston, 
in addition to producing steel. In 1945 the Ex- 
port-Import Bank authorized an 800-thousand 
dollar loan to the company for the purchase of a 
rolling mill and other equipment to expand its 
production. 

The present improvement program is designed 
to round out the operation, particularly to improve 
the efficiency of the merchant and rod mills, 


Point Four Agreement With Brazil 


A Point Four agreement was signed on October 
23 between the Governments of Brazil and the 
United States for a cooperative program of tech- 
nical assistance to Brazilian industry, C. O. Rowe, 
acting president of the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, announced on November 6. 

The objective of the program is to provide tech- 
nical assistance to medium and small-sized Brazil- 
ian industries, introducing improved industrial 
methods and expanding the interchange of knowl- 
edge, ability, and techniques between the two coun- 
tries. This cooperative effort is expected to in- 
crease supplies of certain basic consumer goods— 
through the more productive use of available 
equipment and labor—to meet the needs of the 
Brazilian home market. 

The program will cover the following points: 


1) The Institute of Inter-American Affairs will 
rovide a select group of specialists in modern 
industrial techniques; 

2) Activities such as introducing improved 
plant layout, methods engineering, equipment use, 
rational organization of work, materials handling; 

3) Planning of production, statistics on produc- 
tivity, industrial and financial organization for 
low-cost output; 

4) Personnel and labor policies with respect 
to productivity, industrial training, training 


processes ; 
5) ec of Brazilian industrial specialist 
personnel in the United States. 
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Efforts of the productivity program will be 
directed toward improving the productivity of 
entire industries and groups of plants by acquaint- 
ing them with the latest manufacturing practices 
developed by U.S. industry and appropriate to 
the scale of industry in Brazil. Individual plants 
will be used for demonstration purposes, much as 
demonstration farms have been set up in some of 
the Latin American countries under Point Four 
so that farmers can observe how better agricul- 
tural practices result in better crops. These dem- 
onstration farms have proved to be effective means 
of spreading agricultural know-how. Inthe same 
way, a demonstration factory will be a focal point 
to which other members of an industry or allied 
industries can come to see improved manufactur- 
ing practices actually being used. The results of 
their observation will tend not only to show up in 
their own plants but also to spread their knowl- 
edge to other industries which have similar 
problems. 

To carry out this program, a technical bureau 
to be known as the “Industrial Servicio” will be 
set up under the Brazilian Ministry of Labor, In- 
dustry and Commerce. Brazil will put up 8,000,- 
000 cruzeiros to finance the program, and the 
United States will contribute $160,000. (At the 
official rate of exchange on November 3, 1952, the 
value of a cruzeiro was $.0550.) 

As the help of specialists is needed, they will be 
engaged by the Institute or borrowed from private 
companies in the United States. For example, if 
a major problem with Brazilian metal-product 
manufacturers is to increase production and cut 
costs in order to be able to su ahs the home market, 
one or more production and cost-accounting spe- 
cialists from comparable U.S. industries will be 
sent to Brazil to advise on the installation of 
improved production and cost-accounting pro- 
cedures in one or more demonstration plants. If, 
on the other hand, the Brazilian metal-product 
industry needs most to obtain consumer acceptance 
for their products, a marketing specialist will be 
sent to Brazil to advise marketing procedures 
which have proved successful in meeting these 
problems. At the same time, the regular Servicio 
staff, Brazilian and U:S. technicians alike, will be 
working with Brazilian universities and profes- 
sional organizations to install courses in produc- 
tion management and cost accounting. This will 
insure that locally trained people will be available 
to take over this work in the future. 

Plans are being made to use other means for 
making the industrial know-how developed in the 
United States available to Brazilian manufactur- 
ers. Through the Servicio, technical information 
available from private industry and research 
organizations will be supplied. Another program 
will include the preparation of digests of pertinent 
articles from technical magazines. The Servicio 
will assemble technical materials, authoritative 
textbooks, and other recent U.S. technical publi- 
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cations. Brazilian factories will be able to send 
samples of their products to the United States for 
an expert product analysis leading to suggestions 
for improvement. The Institute of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, in carrying on this program, will have 
at its disposal the services of other Government. 
agencies that are cooperating in the Point Four 
Program, among them the Department of Labor 
with its productivity specialists and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce with its technical service and 
marketing specialists. 

Since 1942, Brazil and the United States have 
cooperated chiefly in the fields of health, educa- 
tion, and agriculture. This new phase of Point 
Four is one more example of the cooperative spirit 
at work between nei 7 cote nations in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. It is one more step toward 
increasing world trade since it has been proved 
repeatedly that, where a nation’s living standards 
improve, the people of that nation become better 
buyers of the world’s goods. 


Afghan Agricultural Problems 
To Be Studied 


Press release 902 dated December 5 


Dean H. M. Briggs, of the Wyoming University 
College of Agriculture, will leave Washington 
on December 6 for Afghanistan to make a study of 
conditions preliminary to the establishment there 
of vocational agriculture courses under a Point 
Four contract, the Department of State announced 
on December 5. The Wyoming educator expects 
to remain in Afghanistan for approximately 6 
weeks. He will study the requirements of the 
Afghan Agricultural School and assist in setting 
up machinery necessary for the selection of trainees 
for advanced instruction at Wyoming in agricul- 
ture, education, engineering, and other fields. 

The contract between Point Four and Wyoming 
University was made in accordance with a request 
from the Government of Afghanistan for assist- 
ance in perfecting the curriculum of its agricul- 
tural school and for advice and assistance in the 
solution of agricultural training problems in 
general. 

Early in January, Dean Briggs will be joined by 
Dr. Herbert Winner, a vocational agricultural 
specialist of the University of Wyoming and for- 
merly of the University of Idaho, who will remain 
in Afghanistan for 2 years. He will head the 
Afghan Vocational Agricultural School. Addi- 
tional vocational agricultural specialists will be 
sent by the university to work with Dr. Winner. 

The University of Wyoming was selected for 
this job, Point Four officials said, because of the 
similarity of topography, climate, and agriculture 
between Wyoming and Afghanistan. 
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Trainees from the Asian country will be sent to 
Laramie for further study. They will be given 
practical experience in surroundings similar to 
those they will encounter in their homeland when 
they return to take up positions in the country’s 
agricultural development program. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture’s Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations also is a signee to 
the contract and agrees to furnish any advice and 
assistance called for by the university team of 
technicians once they reach the field and study the 
problems to be met. 

The Point Four general agreement between the 
Governments of Afghanistan and the United 
States was signed on February 7,1951.1. The first 
technician to be sent out under this agreement 
was a specialist in coal mining. He was able, 
through the importation of the most elementary 
types of mining equipment, to materially increase 
coal production in a country badly in need of fuel. 
Since that time other Point Four technicians have 
been sent to the field and are actively cooperating 
with Afghan Government officials, especially in 
the field of agriculture. 

‘The Helmand Valley dam and irrigation proj- 
ect, involving two large storage dams and an ex- 
tensive irrigation canal paid for out of Afghan 
resources and a loan from the U.S. Export-Import 
Bank and built by the American firm of Morrison- 
Knudson, will bring many hundreds of thousands 
of acres of land into production. One of the dams 
and the canal are now completed. The second 
dam will be completed this winter. This poses 
problems of land and water utilization and also 
that of the settlement of tribes which have been 
nomads for generations. 

Under the agreement with the University of 
Wyoming, Afghan agricultural technicians will 
be trained to work with their countrymen in the 
Helmand Valley. 


Agreement for Great Lakes Safety 
Enters Into Force 


Press release 871 dated November 13 


On November 13, 1952, the Acting Secretary of 
State and the Canadian Ambassador in Washing- 
ton exchanged the instruments of ratification of 
the agreement between the United States and 
Canada for the promotion of safety on the Great 
Lakes by means of radio which was signed at 


* BULLETIN of Feb. 19, 1951, p. 299. 
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Ottawa on February 21, 1952.1 Pursuant to arti- 
cle 17 of the agreement, the agreement shall come 
into force 2 years after the date on which the 
instruments of ratification are exchanged. Ac- 
cordingly, the agreement will enter into force on 
November 13, 1954. 

The agreement will be effective on the Great 
Lakes and their navigable connecting tributary 
waters as far east as Montreal. It oe ew moe the 
use of radiotelephony as a means of communica- 
tion of distress signals for shipping on the Great 
Lakes with the distress frequency 2182 ke/s and 
the continuance of the present working frequen- 
cies. It provides for the compulsory installation 
of radiotelephone equipment on all Lake shipping 
of 500 gross tons and over, on all passenger-carry- 
ing vessels over 65 feet in length, and on certain 
other vessels. All such vessels and all shore sta- 
tions will be required to maintain constant listen- 
ing watch on the distress-calling frequency. 

‘he need for such an agreement with Canada 
has long been recognized. The Congress in Public 
Law No. 97 (70th Cong.), approved May 20, 1937, 
directed the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to study the problem of safety on the Great 
Lakes. The congressional committees considering 
this subject also expressed the hope and expecta- 
tion that the Department of State would insure 
that any action taken by the United States affect- 
ing radio on ships on the Great Lakes would be 
worked out in agreement with Canada. The Com- 
mission made its report to the Congress on De- 
cember 16, 1940. Subsequently, discussions were 
held with interested shipping and communications 
companies operating on the Great Lakes and with 
Canadian authorities. 

The project had to be postponed during the war 
years and work on it was not resumed until early 
1950. The agreement of February 21, 1952, was 
coordinated with all interested industry and gov- 
ernment organizations and was the result of 
negotiations between U.S. and Canadian authori- 
ties which were held at Ottawa in May 1951. 

The agreement was transmitted by the President 
to the Senate on March 24, 1952, for advice and 
consent to ratification (S. Ex. M., 82d Cong., 2d 
sess.). The Senate gave its advice and consent 
to ratification on July 4, 1952. The President 
executed the ratification for the United States on 
July 17, 1952. The exchange of instruments of 
ratification completes the international action 
necessary to bring the agreement into force in 
accordance with its terms. 


1For announcement of the signing, see Buiterin of 
Mar. 3, 1952, p. 338. 
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A Review of the Palestine Conciliation Commission’s Work 


Statement by Philip C. Jessup 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


U.S./U.N. press release dated Nov. 29 


My delegation has listened with great interest to 
the debate so far as it has already developed this 
year on the Palestine question. i do not propose 
at this moment to deal with specific arguments 
which have been advanced in many of the state- 
ments to which we have already listened. But I 
would like to join in the very fitting tributes which 
have been paid to the —— voiced by the distin- 
guished representative of Mexico, and just now so 
eloquently endorsed by my dear friend and neigh- 
bor in this committee room, Professor Fabregat of 
Uruguay. 

The situation this year, unlike previous years 
when the United States joined with other inter- 
ested delegations in presenting to this Committee 
our views on the Palestine question in the form of 
draft resolutions, has led us this year to the con- 
clusion that we should refrain from making any 
proposals, or any comments, until we had had an 
opportunity to hear the views of other members 
of this Committee, including specifically those of 
the parties. 

This was not the result of any slackening in our 
interest, any desire to avoid responsibility where 
responsibility is owed, or, in fact, any doubts in 
our minds on what the real issues in the Pal- 
estine case actually are. But we have been guided 
at this eighth debate upon Palestine in the Gen- 
eral Assembly by the desire, first, to hear what the 
weight of opinion on the Palestine question is and 
to test the validity of our own ideas against the 
weight of that opinion. We should, therefore, 
have preferred deferring our statement until we 
had heard from more members of this Committee. 
We believe in the value of the discussions which 
we collectively have here in the Committee. 

If I may go back into history, I would remind 
you that in 1787 a Constitutional Convention, 
meeting in Philadelphia, drew up a Constitution 
for the projected United States of America. It is 


1 Made in the Ad Hoc Political Committee on Nov. 29. 
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hard to realize now how different were the views 
and interests of the thirteen states then loosely 
joined under the Articles of Confederation. Just 
before the final signature of the draft constitution, 
Benjamin Franklin commented on the process and 
the results. He said, 


I doubt . . . whether any other convention we can obtain 
may be able to make a better constitution. For when 
you assemble a number of men to have the advantage 
of their joint wisdom, you inevitably assemble with those 
men all their prejudices, their passions, their errors of 
opinion, their local interests and their selfish views. 


But Franklin found the result of such mixture 
and exchange of views good. I think history has 
affirmed that conclusion. We hope the attempts 
of all of us in the United Nations to deal with the 
Palestine question will enable history to record 
another wise and successful adjustment. 

As I have said, we would have preferred to defer 
our intervention in this debate. We are speaking 
now frankly in response to your appeal yesterday 
that we should move ahead with our consideration 
of this case. We hope to hear further expressions 
of the views of the members of this Committee and 
to exercise later the right of reply to any proposals 
which may be put forward. 

In addition to our desire to gain the opinion of 
the Committee, we have been guided in our atti- 
tude by the experience we have gained from par- 
ticipating for 4 years in the work of the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission. During those 4 years, 
the U.S. delegation, collaborating with its col- 
leagues of the French and Turkish delegations, has 
explored all of the avenues open to a U.N. body 
searching for a settlement of the Palestine ques- 
tion in accordance with U.N. resolutions. Hav- 
ing made these efforts over so long a period, as con- 
scientiously and diligently as we could, we frankly 
felt that if there were any better ways than we and 
our colleagues had been able to find for settling 
these difficulties, we did not wish by any premature 
interventions to prejudice their success. 
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In other words, we came to the meetings of this 
Committee with as open a mind as it is possible 
under the circumstances to have, in the sincere 
hope that the opinion of the members of this Com- 
mittee would illuminate the problem and move us 
further in the direction of settlement. We natur- 
ally would be the first to acknowledge that our own 
view is substantially conditioned by our experi- 
ences as a member of the Palestine Conciliation 
Commission. But the experience of that Commis- 
sion is part of the experience of the United Na- 
tions. It is for this reason that I should like to 
summarize briefly the work of the Commission 
since 1948, and to recall to the Committee the vari- 
ous efforts the Commission has made to carry out 
the wishes of the Assembly. 


Groundwork of the Conciliation Commission 


Within a short time after its establishment under 
the resolution of December 11, 1948, the Commis- 
sion held meetings in the capitals of Egypt, Leba- 
non, Syria, Jordan, Israel, Iraq, and Saudi Arabia, 
and in Jerusalem. In this series of conferences, 
the Commission explored with the governments 
concerned the best procedures to follow for giving 
effect to the Assembly’s resolution. The Commis- 
sion investigated on the spot the conditions left by 
the Palestine war and the wishes and desires of the 
peoples who were concerned with removing the 
vestiges of that war. In accordance with its in- 
structions, the Commission consulted at the same 
time with the representatives of governments and 
religious communities on the question of an inter- 
national regime for Jerusalem. 

Having laid this groundwork, the Commission 
brought representatives of the Arab States to- 

ether in Beirut and prepared for the opening of a 

ull scale conference at Lausanne in April of 1949. 
From April to the middle of September 1949, the 
Commission engaged at Lausanne in daily discus- 
sions, formal and informal, with representatives 
of the Arab States and Israel, in a persistent effort 
to find areas of agreement. 

It set up a special body, the Jerusalem Commit- 
tee, to work out a draft statute for the interna- 
tionalization of Jerusalem to be submitted to the 
next General Assembly as required by the terms of 
the 1948 resolution. The aeesien Committee 
devoted the time from April to September in 1949 
to the subject of Jerusalem. 

The Commission itself exhausted every pos- 
sibility for exploring with the parties their views, 
and the Commission attempted to find between 
them some bridge whereby a settlement for the 
question of the refugees, territorial adjustments, 
and Jerusalem could be found. It was during 
this period that the Commission established, on 
the 14th of June 1949, the Technical Committee 
to undertake detailed studies relating to the ref- 
ugee problem. The Committee proceeded to 
Palestine for an on-the-spot investigation and re- 
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ported to the Commission on the 7th of September 
1949. This report dealt with the whole problem 
of repatriation, resettlement, and social and eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of the refugees, and discussed 
at length the immediate, preliminary measures 
considered necessary for the preservation of the 
rights, property, and interests of the refugees. 

ikewise, on the 23d of August in that same 
year, the Commission established the Economic 
Survey Mission pursuant to the General As- 
sembly’s resolution of December 11, 1948. This 
mission, building upon the work of the Technical 
Committee, carried out extensive surveys in the 
Middle East for dealing with the refugee problem, 
and its report to the Palestine Conciliation Com- 
mission resulted in the creation by the General 
Assembly, on the 8th of December 1949, of the 
U.N. Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Ref- 
ugees, which is now carrying out a 250-million- 
dollar program. 


Protocol of May 1949 


Continuing its efforts at Lausanne to find areas 
of agreement between the parties, the Commission 
emphasized in its discussions that the matters out- 
standing between the governments concerned, par- 
ticularly the refugee question and _ territorial 
questions, were closely interlinked. The Commis- 
sion, therefore, strongly urged the Arab and 
Israeli delegations to extend their exchange of 
views to all the problems covered by the General 
Assembly resolution. It asked Israel, on the one 
hand, and the Arab States, on the other, to sign 
with the Commission a protocol which would con- 
stitute the basis of work. This is the protocol of 
May 12, 1949, to which frequent reference has been 
made in our debates here. 

I would like to read to the Committee the proto- 
col of the 12th of May 1949, in order that there 
may be no misunderstanding of the efforts the 
Commission made at that time: 


The United Nations Conciliation Commission for Pales- 
tine, anxious to achieve as quickly as possible the objec- 
tives of the General Assembly’s resolution of 11 December 
1948, regarding refugees, the respect for their rights and 
the preservation of their property, as well as territorial 
and other questions, has proposed to the delegations of 
the Arab States and to the delegation of Israel that the 
working document attached hereto be taken as a basis for 
discussion with the Commission. 

The interested delegations have accepted this proposal 
with the understanding that the exchanges of views which 
will be carried on by the Commission with the two parties 
will bear upon the territorial adjustments necessary to 
the above-indicated objectives. 


A map was attached to this protocol on which 
were indicated the boundaries defined in the Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution of the 29th of November 
1947. This map was taken as the basis of discus- 
sion with the Commission and, by virtue of the 
signing of this protocol, the Commission was able 
to obtain from the parties their views on all out- 
standing questions. 
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I do not want at this time to examine the sub- 
stance of the parties’ views, but only to point out 
that the Commission in its reports to the General 
Assembly exposed fully the wide gap between the 
respective positions of the parties as revealed in 
the discussion of the May 12 protocol. All of this 
and the full record of the Commission’s efforts 
were reported to the General Assembly in New 
York in the autumn of 1949, and after extensive 
discussion in the General Assembly the Commis- 
sion was asked to continue its efforts. 

At the end of that session of 1949, the Commis- 
sion reconvened with the parties in Geneva and set 
to work again to find ways and means of bringing 
them together. It had become apparent to all in 
the previous year what premises the parties them- 
selves adopted as the starting point for any settle- 
ment. Moreover, up to this time, the parties had 
been unable to agree on meeting together and the 
Commission had to continue to meet first with one 
side and then with the other. The Commission 
therefore devoted its thought and energy during 
the winter and sprin of 1950 to finding new 
procedures which oman provide a way for over- 
coming the obstacles to direct discussions between 
the parties, for by this time it had become apparent 
to the Commission that little progress was possible 
unless the parties sat down with each other and 
discussed their problems in a spirit of true negoti- 
ation. 

The Commission, after full exploration with the 
parties, put before them a practical scheme for 
mixed committees of Arab and Israeli representa- 
tives to sit together under the chairmanship of a 
representative of the Commission to discuss speci- 
fic problems confronting them. The Commission 
devoted weeks to an effort to persuade the parties 
that such a procedure was a practical method 
whereby each of them could assert their interests 
and preoccupations and hoped to find a way to 
reach an agreement which took those interests into 
account. The Commission’s plan was an effort on 
the procedural level to mediate as the Arab delega- 
tions had requested the previous autumn in New 
York at the time of the General Assembly. Un- 
fortunately, the Commission’s plan was not ac- 
cepted. 


Special Office Established 


In the ensuing debate in the General Assembly 
in the autumn of 1950, the Commission again made 
clear its view that direct negotiations were the 
most helpful method that the parties could adopt 
if they were to resolve their differences and obtain 
the desired ends. In its report to the General 
Assembly, it recommended that the General As- 
sembly should urge the parties to engage without 
delay in direct discussions under the auspices of 
the United Nations and its assistance, in order to 
arrive at a peaceful settlement. 

As a result of that debate in the fifth General 
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Assembly, the Commission was instructed to con- 
tinue its efforts and at the same time to establish 
a special office to facilitate under the Commission’s 
direction the repatriation, compensation, and re- 
settlement of the refugees. Pursuant to these 
directives, the Commission established such an of- 
fice, having first proceeded to its headquarters in 
Jerusalem, where it spent the next 6 months in 
numerous consultations with representatives of the 
parties and in further efforts to find areas of 
agreement. Its labors during that period were 
not confined to discussions with the parties alone, 
but in accordance with the terms of its instruc- 
tions, it set to work through its refugee office to 
devise machinery for finding ways and means of 
establishing the claims of the refugees to compen- 
sation and methods for the payment of those 
claims. The task alone of assessing, on a global 
basis, the value of the refugees’ property, even in 
a | agg so way, occupied the constant attention 
of the Palestine Conciliation Commission’s staff 
throughout 1951. But this was not the full extent 
of the Commission’s efforts in 1951. 

Having so far failed to bring the parties to- 
gether for negotiations in the sense that I believe 
the General Assembly understood the terms when 
it adopted its resolution of December 11, 1948, the 
Commission decided to try a further effort at 
mediation, this time not on a basis of proposals of 
a procedural nature but on the basis of the Com- 
mission’s own proposals on the substance of the 
issues dividing the parties. With this purpose in 
view, an invitation was extended on August 10, 
1951, to the parties to meet with it in Paris, at 
which time the Commission would put before them 
a comprehensive plan dealing with all of the ques- 
tions arising under the resolution of 1948. 

Now, it has been contended that the Commission 
has from the beginning lost sight of the principles 
underlying the 1948 resolution and that the pro- 
posals which the Commission finally presented to 
the parties in Paris in 1951 penaninied a whittling 
down of rights recognized under that resolution. 
I do not wish to enter into a discussion of these 
proposals in detail, but I do wish to point out that 
when the Commission put forward these proposals 
in Paris, it at least expected the parties to make 
counterproposals in a true spirit cf negotiation. 
In fact, the Commission’s proposals were designed 
for that very purpose and were in response to that 
earlier request for mediation which had been made 
in New York in 1949. 


Negative Attitude Toward Negotiations 


I am sure that the members of this Committee 
can appreciate the disappointment which the mem- 
bers of the Conciliation Commission felt when, 
after efforts carried on throughout September, 
October, and the first half of November to obtain 
some positive response to the Commission’s plan, 
no such counterproposals were forthcoming. 
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Thus, for the third year, after a succession of ef- 
forts to find some way to induce in the parties a 
true spirit of negotiation, the Commission was 
confronted once more with their refusal to accept 
all of the implications of negotiations, as I believe 
the General Assembly had understood them. By 
their failure to put forward counterproposals, I 
venture to say, the parties had shown no readiness 
to negotiate either directly or indirectly, if I 
understand what negotiations of either sort really 
involve. 

It was with this situation that we were con- 
fronted at last year’s General Assembly in Paris, 
and it was on this basis that the Assembly, as I 
understand it, reminded the parties that it was 
their responsibility primarly to settle their dif- 
ferences and asked the Palestine Conciliation 
Commission to be available to the parties for this 
purpose. The Commission had been available 
throughout this year, and its progress in working 
on the Palestine question has been largely the 
result of its own initiative in dealing with those 
problems with which it felt it was possible to 
deal in the absence of negotiations. 

It should be noted that the Commission had 
formally informed the parties that it was avail- 
able to assist them in accordance with the As- 
sembly’s resolution of January 20, 1952. The 
Government of Yemen replied to the Commis- 
sion’s communication but, of those governments 
with which the Commission had regularly dealt, 
only the Government of Jordan replied and this 
was a simple acknowledgment. No request for 
the Commission’s assistance from the parties was 
received at any time during the past year. 


Results of Commission’s Persistent Efforts 


It has been said that the Commission could have 
been more helpful if it had been physically present 
in Jerusalem. Its headquarters have remained in 
Jerusalem. It has had a representative in Jeru- 
salem. It was never reluctant to proceed to Pales- 
tine if there was work to be done there. In New 
York, it was constantly available to the permanent 
seugenes of the parties. Yet it never received 
orally or by mail any request for its assistance. 
Whatever may be the reason for lack of progress 
towards final solutions, it cannot be said that this 
was due to any inaccessibility of the Commission. 

Now, we have already heard in the report of the 
chairman of the Palestine Conciliation Commis- 
sion of the results of the Commission’s own ef- 
forts this year. The Government of Israel has 
agreed to the full release of the accounts of Arab 
refugees and the contents of safe-deposit boxes 
blocked in banks located in Israel. Further prog- 
ress has been made on the question of compensa- 
tion. Some have said that these results are incon- 
sequential. I venture to differ with this view and 
to say quite plainly that considering the history 
of the efforts of the United Nations to compose 
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the differences between the parties, no effort which 
has resulted in agreement for release of some 14 
million dollars belonging to the refugees who are 
in such great need can be regarded as inconse- 
quential. 

Moreover, the Commission on its own initiative 
has continued the work of devising procedures for 
the payment of compensation to the Arab refu- 
gees. Examination of the thousands of records of 
refugees’ property left in Israel to facilitate the 
establishment of the owners’ claims is a tremen- 
dous task and is of vital importance to the needy 
people with whose future we are very much con- 
cerned. These are not final solutions. Nor are 
they substitutes for any of the solutions which the 
Assembly has contemplated in its resolutions on the 
Palestine question. They are, however, worth- 
while in themselves and they are some indication 
of what persistent efforts by the Palestine Con- 
ciliation Commission can achieve. 

I hope that I have not dwelt too long on past 
efforts to solve these difficult problems. I think 
that perspective on the Palestine question is needed 
and that understanding the 4-year cycle of efforts 
by the Palestine Conciliation Commission can 
widen the perspective of all of us. I believe that 
the debates in this Committee and indeed the de- 
bates of past assemblies have revealed a growing 
realization that there is a fundamental problem 
which we must face if we are to deal effectively 
in the future with the question of Palestine. The 
sentiment of this Committee, if I understand it cor- 
rectly, confirms our own views, born of experience, 
that there is no substitute in the regulation of in- 
ternational differences for negotiations directly 
between the parties. In this case, the United Na- 
tions has negotiated with the parties and the par- 
ties with the United Nations, but the parties have 
not yet negotiated with each other. This gen- 
eral statement is true in regard to the main politi- 
cal issues, although there have been fruitful direct 
negotiations in the mixed armistice commission 
and in the mixed committee on blocked accounts. 
These very exceptions to the generalization show 
both the possibility and the utility of direct nego- 
tiations on the larger problem. It is less impor- 
tant, in our view, that negotiations of the parties 
with each other should be in the presence of U.N. 
representatives, such as the members of the Con- 
ciliation Commission, than that the parties should 
in fact meet together. 


U.S. Emphasis on Direct Negotiations 


The attitude of my Government in this respect 
is not directed only to the Palestine question. We 
have advocated direct negotiations in numerous 
disputes before the United Nations—for example, 
in the Iranian case, in the case of Syria and Leba- 
non, in the Anglo-Egyptian case, in the Indo- 
nesian and Kashmir cases, and in the Indian-South 
African dispute. I would recall to this Commit- 
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tee that in the very early stages of U.N. consid- 
eration of the Palestine question, when the 
General Assembly, in 1948, had under considera- 
tion the resolution of December 11, speaking for 
the U.S. delegation, I emphasized in Committee 
I that it was the function of the Conciliation Com- 
mission, under this resolution, “to assist the parties 
in reaching agreement,” and again in the same 
debate that “the points of differences ought to be 
settled by processes of negotiation and conciliation 
and that the Conciliation Commission can play a 
valuable role in assisting the parties.” Likewise, 
during the debate in the General Assembly on 
December 11, when the resolution establishing the 
Commission was about to be passed, John Foster 
Dulles, the U.S. representative, said that 

Analysis of the voting shows, we believe, that the parties 
interested have in effect told the Assembly that the re- 
maining issues in Palestine can be dealt with only through 
the processes of conciliation or negotiation and they do 
not want the Assembly at this time to attempt to give 
shape to the settlement... Of course, the primary 
responsibility devolves upon the parties directly con- 
cerned. The General Assembly does not have the power 
to command them or lay upon them precise injunctions, 

Now, if agreement is to be reached, I think we 
must keep these considerations in mind. And I 
believe that the Committee will agree that this 
position of my delegation has been clear and con- 
sistent since the Assembly dealt with this question 
in its resolution of December 11, 1948. Our ex- 
perience in the work of the Palestine Conciliation 
Commission has served to confirm our view. This 
does not mean that we believe the parties in under- 
— negotiations should first abandon what they 
consider to be their legitimate rights and interests, 
or cast aside the expressions of the General Assem- 
bly’s views that have been set forth in the various 
resolutions on Palestine. Nor should the parties 
in discussing together what in the final analysis 
are their common problems close their eyes to each 
other’s interests. 

It seems to my delegation, therefore, that the 
important thing to agree upon is a basis on which 
further efforts by the United Nations can be made, 
and that this is bound up intimately with the ques- 
tion of negotiations between the parties them- 
selves. If agreement can be reached that the par- 
ties should negotiate in accordance with the 
accepted meaning of the term, it should not be dif- 
ficult to achieve agreement on procedures whereby 
the United Nations can assist them. 

I should like to emphasize at this point that 
while we believe primary responsibility under the 
Charter rests with the parties, we are convinced 
that the United Nations will always be ready to 
assist them. 

Now as I said at the outset, I thought it was 
wise to try to put before the Committee this ex- 
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planation of our general attitude because as a 
member of the Palestine Conciliation Commission 
we feel that our part in its efforts should be under- 
stood in this context. As I have said, I have not 
attempted to deal at this stage with specific points 
which have been raised in statements made by 
various members of the Committee in the debate 
hitherto, nor have I attempted at this stage to deal 
specifically with the text of the draft resolution 
which has been placed before us. I should like 
to reserve the right of my delegation to speak 
further in regard to the terms of this resolution 
or any other proposal which might be laid before 
the Committee at an appropriate time. 


Discontinuance of Cobalt 
Distribution Plans 


On December 1 the Manganese-Nickel-Cobalt 
Committee of the International Materials Confer- 
ence announced that an improvement in the supply 
position of cobalt makes it unnecessary to recom- 
mend the adoption of distribution plans for this 
metal for the first quarter of 1953. The 14 mem- 
ber governments of the committee concurred in 
this decision. 

The committee will continue to keep the supply- 
demand picture of cobalt under review, however, 
in accordance with its terms of reference. Any 
development which would justify further action 
by the committee, such as the resumption of alloca- 
tions, will be given due consideration. Govern- 
ments are assured by the committee that the 
discontinuance of allocations for cobalt does not 
imply the termination of international consulta- 
tion regarding this commodity. 

When cobalt was first allocated in October 1951 
for the fourth quarter of that year, actual produc- 
tion of cobalt metal, oxides, and salts amounted to 
2,100 metric tons of cobalt content, whereas pro- 
duction for the first quarter of 1953 is estimated 
at more than 2,800 metric tons. Further increases 
in production are expected. 

The committee believes that information re- 
ceived from governments of participating coun- 
tries discloses that essential requirements have 
been met satisfactorily during the fourth quarter 
of 1952. There is no indication of any sizable 
variation in requirements for the forthcoming 
quarter. 

The 14 countries represented on the Manganese- 
Nickel-Cobalt Committee are Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Cuba, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, India, Italy, Japan, Norway, Sweden, 
the Union of South Africa, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. 
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Report of U. N. Command Operations in Korea 


FIFTIETH REPORT: FOR THE PERIOD JULY 16-31, 1952! 


U.N. doc. S/2835 
Transmitted November 4, 1952 

I herewith submit report number 50 of the United 
Nations Command Operations in Korea for the period 16- 
31 July 1952, inclusive. United Nations Command com- 
muniqués numbers 1327-1342 provide detailed accounts 
of these operations. 

The Delegation to the Armistice Negotiations met in 
Plenary-Executive Sessions daily from 18 July through 
26 July. The following summary is the pertinent in- 
formation covered during the executive sessions which 
began on 4 July. 

The proposal presented by the Communists in Execu- 
tive Session on 6 July was that both sides reclassify and 
recheck the lists of war prisoners exchanged on 18 Decem- 
ber 1951 in accordance with the principles of paragraphs 
fifty-one and fifty-two of the Draft Armistice Agreement 
and according to the nationality and area of the war 
prisoners of both sides. In addition, they stated that if 
the United Nations Command lists contained a reasonable 
total, including 20,000 Chinese prisoners, the question of 
exchanging Prisoners of War would be settled. They 
further stated that they considered a figure in the neigh- 
bourhood of 110,000 prisoners as a reasonable total for the 
United Nations Command to submit. 

Following this announcement by the Communists the 
United Nations Command Delegation spent days at- 
tempting to determine how it could develop acceptable 
lists without having to forcibly return prisoners. Dis- 
cussions served only to indicate that the Communists 


* Transmitted to the Security Council by the representa- 
tive of the U.S. to the U.N. on Nov. 4. Texts of the 30th, 
31st, and 32d reports appear in the BuLLrTiIn of Feb. 18, 
1952, p. 266; the 33d report, Mar. 10, 1952, p. 395; the 
34th report, Mar. 17, 1952, p. 430; the 35th report, Mar. 
81, 1952, p. 512; the 36th and 37th reports, Apr. 14, 1952, 
p. 594: the 38th report, May 5, 1952, p. 715; the 39th re- 
port, May 19, 1952, p. 788; the 40th report, June 23, 1952, 
p. 998; the 41st report, June 30, 1952, p. 1038; the 42d re- 
port, July 21, 1952, p. 114; the 43d report, Aug. 4, 1952, p. 
194; the 44th report, Aug. 11, 1952, p. 231; the 45th report 
Aug. 18, 1952, p. 272; the 46th report, Sept. 29, 1952, p. 
495: the 47th report, Oct. 27, 1952, p. 668; the 48th report, 
mgs 1952, p. 795; and the 49th report, Dec. 1, 1952, 
p. . 
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were chiefly interested in obtaining the repatriation of at 
least 20,000 Chinese prisoners. 

By this time the complete results of the United Nations 
Command screening became available. These figures 
totalled 83,000 prisoners who would not oppose repatria- 
tion including approximately 6,400 Chinese prisoners. 
Since the Communists refused to give any further clari- 
fication of their position and insisted on the exchange of 
revised lists, the United Nations Command Delegation 
decided to present the new totals. This new figure of 
83,000 was presented to the Communists on 13 July in 
lieu of the 70,000 estimate given them on 19 April 1952. 
It was hoped that this new figure might prove more 
palatable and at least stimulate the Communists to 
present some acceptable compromise proposal which could 
solve the question of repatriation of the Chinese Prison- 
ers of War. 

Following receipt of this new United Nations Com- 
mand figure the Communists requested a two-day recess 
which they later extended to a four-day recess. On 18 
July, following this recess, they rejected the new figures 
and restated their position of 6 July, but now increased 
their demands to require that the United Nations Com- 
mand repatriate a total of approximately 116,000, in- 
cluding 20,000 Chinese People’s Volunteers. 

Throughout the Executive Sessions the United Nations 
Command Delegation attempted in every way possible to 
have the Communists clarify their position and suggest 
some means by which mutual agreement could be reached 
within the framework of the United Nations principle of 
non-forceable repatriation. The Senior United Nations 
Command Delegate asked them specifically how the United 
Nations Command could satisfy their requirement for in- 
cluding 20,000 Chinese names on our lists without aban- 
doning its firm moral principle of protecting the rights of 
individuals. He explained the United Nations Command’s 
willingness to adopt any honourable means of reaching 
agreement so long as it was not required to use force in re- 
patriating any of the prisoners we hold. 

The United Nations Command Delegation’s efforts were 
of no avail as the Communists remained adamant in in- 
sisting on the return of approximately 116,000 prisoners, 
including at least 20,000 Chinese prisoners. The ensuing 
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deadlock culminated in the Communists calling an end to 
the Executive Sessions on 25 July. Open Sessions were 
resumed on 26 July 1952. 

During the Executive Session on 25 July, the Commun- 
ists proposed that Staff Officers of the Delegation meet to 
discuss and finalize the Draft Armistice Agreement. On 
26 July, the Senior United Nations Command Delegate, in 
open Plenary Session, agreed that the Staff Officers would 
discuss the Draft Armistice Agreement but only unim- 
portant mechanical changes would be agreed to. He im- 
plied that there was no need to continue Plenary Sessions 
and expressed the hope that the Staff Officers could deter- 
mine a means of obtaining an Armistice. The Senior 
United Nations Command Delegate therefore recessed the 
Pienary Sessions for a seven-day period. The Staff Of- 
ficers met for the remainder of the period, working on 
what appeared to be minor changes in wording and trans- 
lations of certain words that involved the three languages. 

The construction work on the newly established United 
Nations Command prisoner of war camps in South Korea 
continued with major emphasis being placed on the drain- 
age, sanitation, living accommodations, and roads. The 
movement of the prisoners of war to the newly established 
camps, for all practical purposes, has been completed. 
The discipline of the prisoners and internal order of all 
camps was good, although some incidents between the 
prisoners themselves did occur. A complete investigation 
of each incident is made and appropriate measures taken 
to reduce the chance of recurrence. 

The release of civilian internees in Operation HOME- 
COMING continued, with a cumulative total of approxi- 
mately 19,000 released. 

On 17 July the Communist Delegation, through its 
liaison officers, furnished the United Nations Command 
with the locations of six (6) newly established Prisoner 
of War camps. At the same time the Communists in- 
formed the United Nations Command that they had 
abolished three (3) of their original Prisoner of War 
camps. 

United Nations Command ground forces found the 
major enemy action centered in the Mabang area of the 
western front. Hostile attacks in battalion strength 
succeeded in wresting a dominating outpost from United 
Nations Command elements during a week-long battle. 
All of these enemy attacks were well coordinated and 
supported by a heavy volume of tank and artillery fire. 
Action diminished on the central and eastern fronts where 
scattered, ineffective probing attacks by small enemy units 
and numerous patrol clashes dominated the battle scene. 

On the western front enemy-initiated activity flared 
again in the Mabang area where, during the month of 
June, several United Nations Command outposts with- 
stood attacks of up to regimental size. The enemy 
launched a series of determined attacks that culminated 
in the occupation of a United Nations Command outpost 
on dominating terrain five and one-half miles southwest of 
Mabang. The battle for the possession of this hill position 
began on the night of 17 July when a reinforced enemy 
battalion, supported by a heavy volume of artillery and 
tank fire, attacked United Nations Command forward posi- 
tions. The enemy succeeded in occupying the hill crest on 
18 July after stubborn fighting. For the next five days the 
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struggle for the ground continued with United Nations 
Command elements regaining the crest of the hill on 22 
July. The position was lost again on the same day to an- 
other enemy force after furious fighting. Hostile defense 
of the crest was determined and effective in subsequent 
United Nations Command attempts to regain lost ground. 
Another aggressive enemy force of battalion strength 
struck a United Nations Command-held outpost on high 
ground further to the east of the aforementioned action. 
This hostile attack was repulsed with heavy losses in a 
three-hour engagement during the early morning hours of 
25 July. Ground action after 25 July in this area, as along 
the remainder of the front, was brought to a virtual stand- 
still by the deluge of rains which made the movement of 
troops and supplies increasingly difficult. 

Enemy action along the central and eastern fronts was 
characterized by scattered probes and determined resist- 
ance to United Nations Command patrolling. At the 
beginning of the period the enemy made a final bid for a 
disputed hill position northeast of Oemyon which was 
wrested from the enemy on 11 July. Seven unsuccessful 
enemy counterattacks were launched against the position 
on 16 July. During the remainder of the period action 
consisted of minor raids and desultory patrol skirmishes. 

Dissident activity in South Korea retained the pattern 
of small-scale foraging attacks and raids for food. Most 
of this activity has been concentrated in the Chiri-san 
Mountain area of southwest Korea which has long been 
a bandit stronghold. The guerrilla and bandit groups 
followed much the same pattern in previous summers by 
taking advantage of local harvests to replenish their food 
supplies for the coming fall and winter. 

During the period there was a thinning out of enemy 
unit strength along the battle line. This was accom- 
plished by a readjustment of unit boundaries which re- 
sulted in a withdrawal from contact of one Chinese Com- 
munist Army on the western front and a North Korean 
Corps on the eastern front. These latter units have re- 
verted to reserve positions in the immediate forward areas. 
By thus increasing his reserves, the enemy has improved 
his military capabilities, both offensive and defensive. 
There still, however, is no evidence of any early Com- 
munist departure from their present defensive attitude. 

Despite ten days of poor to marginal flying weather, 
United Nations Command fast carriers in the Sea of 
Japan operated against North Korean transportation 
facilities, supply routes, and supply storage areas. Jet 
and propeller driven aircraft continued attacks against 
the major hydroelectric complexes on the east coast to 
forestall enemy repair efforts. Thermo electric plants 
and transformer stations were also hit in an effort to 
complete a North Korean blackout. Close air support 
sorties were flown against enemy forces and positions. 
Among the different types of targets which were destroyed 
and/or damaged were: railroad bridges, railroad by-pass 
bridges, highway bridges, locomotives, railroad cars, 
trucks, military buildings, warehouses, boats, gun posi- 
tions, supply stacks, radar stations, transformer stations, 
oil tanks and thermo electric plants. Also many cuts were 
made in railroad tracks, and numerous personnel casual- 
ties were inflicted. 

United Nations Command carriers in the Yellow Sea 
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furnished cover and air spot for the surface units on block- 
ade patrols and anti-invasion stations. Support was fur- 
nished for friendly guerrilla operations. ‘Their aircraft 
also flew reconnaissance missions and offensive strikes as 
far north as Hanchon, into the Chinnampo area, the 
Hwanghae Province, and in close support of the front line 
troops. Results achieved were: the damage and/or 
destruction of numerous railroad bridges, highway bridges, 
railroad cars, trucks, military buildings, warehouses, 
boats, gun positions, bunkers, supply dumps, radar sta- 
tions, transformer stations and power sub-stations. 

Numerous enemy personnel casualties were inflicted and 
railroad and road cuts were made. Six United Nations 
Command naval aircraft were attacked, two of which 
were damaged, by MIGs which escaped in cloud cover. 

United Nations Command naval aircraft based ashore in 
Korea flew close support missions and in support of the 
interdiction program. Pilots reported destruction of 
weapons, bunkers, military buildings, personnel and 
supply shelters, supply stacks, and warehouses. 

Patrol planes based in Japan conducted daylight recon- 
naissance missions over the Sea of Japan, the Yellow Sea 
and the Tsushima Straits. They also flew day and night 
anti-submarine patrols and weather reconnaissance mis- 
sions for surface units in the Japan and Yellow Seas. On 
27 July, the Yellow Sea patrol aircraft on routine recon- 
naissance patrol received antiaircraft fire from three 
unidentified surface vessels while in the Yellow Sea area. 
The aircraft received no damage. 

The naval blockade continued along the Korean east 
coast from the bombline to Chongjin with surface units 
making day and night coastal patrols, firing on key rail 
targets along the coastal main supply route daily to main- 
tain rail cuts, bridge cuts, and blocked tunnels at these 
several specific points. The siege by surface vessels con- 
tinued at the major ports of Wonsan, Hungnam, and Song- 
jin, subjecting the enemy forces at these ports to day and 
night destructive, harassing and interdiction fire. Fog 
along the east coast at Wonsan and to the north hampered 
spotting aircraft, shore fire control parties, and the firing 
vessels themselves. The results included the destruction 
and/or damage of many locomotives, railroad cars, mili- 
tary buildings, gun positions, sampans, tanks, trucks, rail- 
road bridges and a thermo electric plant. 

Railroad track cuts were observed, and numerous per- 
sonnel casualties inflicted. A total of fourteen prisoners 
were taken from four small craft by blockading vessels. 
These include refugees who ventured out to surrender and 
fishermen who were captured. 

Fire support vessels at the bombline provided gunfire on 
call for the front line troops. Results reported by spotters 
included bunkers, gun positions, mortar positions and 
military buildings. Trenches were reported cut in many 
places, and several troop casualties observed. 

Enemy shore batteries were active almost daily against 
the blockading vessels and minesweepers all along the 
coast. In many instances friendly units were straddled 
although only two vessels suffered any damage. The ships 
were able to carry on routine operations. In each in- 
stance the battery was taken under counter fire. In many 
cases the minesweepers, while operating close inshore, re- 
ceived machine gun and small arms fire. There were no 
reports of damage or casualties. 
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On the Korean west coast, the United Nations surface 
units manned anti-invasion stations along the coast from 
Chinnampo to the Han River Estuary, in support of the 
friendly islands north of the battle line. Daylight firing 
into enemy positions started many fires and secondary ex- 
plosions, destroying numerous houses and buildings oc- 
cupied by the enemy. A friendly guerrilla raid was car- 
ried out with the support of surface and air units. Two 
hundred and twenty-five North Korean troops were killed 
and twenty-seven wounded. An estimated force of 156 
North Korean troops in two sail junks and four twenty- 
five-man folding boats attacked and occupied the friendly 
island of Changnindo at 0200 on 15 July. Friendly guer- 
rilla units counterattacked that evening with the aid of 
surface and air units and reoccupied the island. Enemy 
losses were eighty killed in action, forty-one prisoners of 
war, thirty drowned, and five unaccounted for. 

Vessels of the Republic of Korea Navy conducted close 
inshore patrols and blockade along both coasts and as- 
sisted United Nations Command forces in minesweeping 
duties. 

United Nations Command minesweepers continued 
operations to keep the channels, gunfire support areas, 
and anchorages free of mines. Sweepers also enlarged 
areas and swept close inshore as needed by the operating 
forces. Enemy fishing sampans were dispersed and 
driven ashore when encountered. 

Naval auxiliary vessels, Military Sea Transportation 
Service, and merchant vessels under contract provided 
personnel lifts and logistic support for the United Na- 
tions Command naval, air and ground forces in Japan and 
Korea. 

Operation Spreadout, the transfer of prisoners of war 
and internees from Koje-do, was completed on 18 July 
with 37,000 persons lifted to new locations. Logistic 
support of these groups will continue. 

Activity by the United Nations Command air forces 
was highlighted when, on the night of 30/31 July, me- 
dium bombers staged a maximum effort attack on the 
Oriental Light Metals Company, an aluminum alloy plant 
located within five miles of the Yalu River. This was the 
largest attack yet scheduled against a limited area target 
since the beginning of the conflict. Assessment of dam- 
age was not immediately possible since weather prevented 
complete photo reconnaissance of the target. 

The medium bombers employed electronic aiming de- 
vices to bomb transportation targets, including marshal- 
ling yards at Chinnampo, Samdong-ni and Hamhung. 
They also struck at the Yangdok yard and the rail junc- 
tion at Kowon north of Wonsan. 

When reconnaissance showed repair operations at 
Chosen Number Two hydro-electric plant which could put 
the plant back in service, the medium bombers attacked 
the installation with excellent results. The target was 
hit on 19 July and again on 21 July. 

The medium bombers reported flak at most targets as 
meager to moderate. Several enemy night fighters were 
sighted, but few attacks were made. On one occasion a 
Red fighter did attack a medium bomber over the east 
coast of Korea and the friendly bomber was given credit 
for damaging the attacking aircraft and probably destroy- 
ing it. 

Other United Nations Command aircraft destroyed 
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enemy equipment, personnel shelters, vehicles and gun 
positions. While interceptors maintained air superiority 
and provided protection, fighter bombers conducted attacks 
on front line targets and hit enemy positions and supply 
targets a few miles behind the lines. Night flying light 
bombers also blasted supply storage areas before conduct- 
ing regular night armed reconnaissance missions along 
the main supply routes from Pyongyang to Wonsan and 
the lines running south to the battle area. Transport 
aircraft performed normal cargo operations and carried 
on training exercises with airborne combat units. 

The interceptors, while flying screening cover for fighter 
bomber operations and reconnaissance missions in north- 
west Korea, engaged the Russian-built enemy MIG-15 
jets on fifteen occasions, destroying two of them and 
damaging two others. 

The MIGs were apparently willing to engage the United 
Nations Command interceptors only on a _ hit-and-run 
basis. On several occasions the enemy MIGs initiated at- 
tacks on friendly interceptors, but when the United Na- 
tions Command aircraft turned to do battle the MIGs 
broke off. 

The capability of the Communist radar net was demon- 
strated on 16 July when a single MIG was apparently vec- 
tored onto a United Nations Command reconnaissance air- 
eraft flying a weather reconnaissance mission over the 
Korean Bay. The MIG made six or seven firing passes, 
but was unable to damage the United Nations Command 
aircraft due to the evasive tactics used by the United 
Nations Command pilot while flying 100 to 400 feet above 
the water. 

As ground activity increased during the period, the 
fighter bombers hit gun positions, vehicles, bunkers and 
supply targets in the front line area and immediately be- 
hind enemy lines with tons of high explosives, rockets and 
.50 caliber ammunition. They spread napalm on troop 
concentrations to assist United Nations Command ground 
forces in the fight for key hill positions. Daily close 
support missions were flown with Mosquito aircraft 
spotting targets for the fighter bombers. 

When weather permitted, fighter-bombers ranged deep 
into enemy territory to bomb tunnels, bridges, rolling 
stock, and supply buildings, and to make rail cuts. 

In attacks against a troop and supply centre at Osan- 
ni south of Wonsan on 23 July and in concentrated fighter 
bomber strikes against a locomotive repair shop near 
Pyongyang, numerous vehicles and military buildings were 
destroyed. In these attacks the fighter bombers also set 
fire to two fuel dumps. 

United Nations Command fighter bomber strength was 
increased early in the period by the arrival in Japan of an 
additional fighter wing after a history-making flight from 
the United States to Japan. The flight proved the ease 
with which jet fighter units can be moved to any part 
of the world within a short time. In-flight refueling 
was utilized and additional tanker aircraft were posi- 
tioned at points along the route to provide emergency 
fuel. Procedures developed during this operation will be 
further tested by training exercises and special missions 
utilizing air-to-air refueling. 

Targets for light bombers included a vehicle repair 
shop and oil storage area north of Haeju, the marshalling 
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yard at Sinchon and supply storage areas at Chaeryong, 
Sariwon, Yongyu and Namchonjon. After attacking these 
targets the light bombers patrolled the main road and 
rail routes and destroyed Communist trucks attempting 
movement of supplies under cover of darkness. The at- 
tacking aircraft were assisted by flare-dropping planes and 
were relieved on station by additional aircraft in order 
to maintain a constant patrol over selected routes. 

Late in the period, the light bombers started creating 
temporary road blocks by spreading butterfly bombs at 
certain points. These drops were made shortly before 
daylight to stop enemy truck traffic so that fighter-bombers 
on first light missions could attack the vehicles. 

During periods of bad weather, the light bombers were 
utilized on round the clock close support missions in the 
immediate front line area and were vectored over obscured 
targets by ground controlled radar installations. 

Combat cargo aircraft continued to lift supplies between 
Japan and Korea as well as passengers and air evacuees. 

United Nations Command leaflet and radio warnings to 
civilians to move away from military targets in northern 
Korea are being disseminated with increased frequency 
so that needless loss of lives can be avoided. Enemy ef- 
forts to prevent these humanitarian warnings from reach- 
ing the people are further demonstrations of the charac- 
teristic Communist disregard for the suffering their 
aggression has brought to the Korean people. In view 
of mounting evidence that Communist authorities are 
compelling workers to serve on military construction proj- 
ects or to work in war material factories, the United 
Nations Command warning messages urge workers to send 
their families to safety if they are unable to leave military 
target areas themselves. Paralleling these leaflets and 
radio broadcasts are continuous messages to North Korean 
and Chinese Communist soldiers at the front, informing 
them of their leaders’ prolonged obstruction of an ar- 
mistice and urging them to abandon the Communist 
cause. 


U.S. Delegations 
to International Conferences 


West Indian Conference and Caribbean Commission 


The Department of State announced on Novem- 
ber 26 (press release 888) that the fifth session of 
the West Indian Conference will convene at Mon- 
tego Bay, Jamaica, B. W. I., from November 24 
to December 4, 1952. Delegates from all the de- 
pendent territories of the Caribbean, including 
the French West Indian departments and the 
U. S. territories of Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands, will participate in the Conference, which 
is being held under the auspices of the Caribbean 
Commission. Representatives of the member Gov- 
ernments of the Caribbean Commission (France, 
the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States) will attend the Conference as ob- 
servers. Other Governments which will partici- 
pate in an observer capacity are Canada, Cuba, 
and the Dominican Republic. 

The principal themes of this session of the West 
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Indian Conference will be “Industrial Develop- 
ment” and “Vocational Training” in the area. In 
addition to the discussion of various topics under 
these broad subjects, the Conference will also con- 
sider reports of progress made by member and 
territorial governments in implementing recom- 
mendations made by the West Indian Conference 
in its four previous sessions, relating to the broad 
fields of economic and social development. 

Topics to be discussed in connection with the 
industrialization of the Caribbean area are the ex- 
isting industries and industrial potential of the 
area; the agricultural bases for industrialization 
in the Caribbean, including the relation of agri- 
cultural and forestry products to such industriali- 
zation, the problems and benefits of local process- 
ing of agricultural products, and the present and 
potential markets for products processed in the 
area; and the role of government in promoting 
industrialization, including such aspects of the 
question as government inducements for the de- 
velopment oT iudasey, industrial legislation in the 
Caribbean, and the health of the worker and in- 
dustrial medicine. A seminar on certain financial 
aspects of industrialization, which is one of sev- 
eral specialized discussions to be held during the 
Conference, will be led by an official of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. 

Problems relating to vocational training, an 
aspect of education the importance of which was 
strongly emphasized at the fourth West Indian 
Conference held at Curacao in 1950, and other 
measures to increase the productivity of labor in 
the area will be discussed at the Conference under 
the general headings Guidance Services, Voca- 
tional Agricultural Training, Trade and Indus- 
trial Education, Apprenticeship and On-the-Job 
Training, and Labor and Management Groups. 
A representative of the International Labor Or- 
ganization will serve as discussion leader in the 
consideration of some of the aspects of a program 
of vocational education for the Caribbean area. 
An exhibit of educational materials, prepared by 
the Office of Education, U. S. Federal Security 
Agency, will be on display during the meeting. 

The West Indian Conference will summarize its 
discussions on industrial development and voca- 
tional education and report its conclusions to the 
fifteenth meeting of the Caribbean Commission, 
which will also meet at Montego Bay, Novem- 
ber 29-December 9, 1952. The U.S. delegation to 
this meeting will be as follows: 


U. 8. Commissioners 


Alonzo G. Moron (Acting Co-Chairman), President, 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 

Sol Luis Descartes (Commissioner), Secretary of the 
Treasury, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 

James P. Davis (Acting Commissioner), Director, Office 
of Territories, Department of the Interior 
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Robert R. Robbins (Acting Commissioner), Officer in 
Charge of Non-Self-Governing Territories Affairs, De- 
partment of State 


Advisers 

Edward Anderberg, Jr., American Consul, Kingston, 
Jamaica 

Ralph Bedell, Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency 


William H. Christensen, Office of British Commonwealth 
and Northern European Affairs, Department of State 

Albert J. Powers, Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 

Frances McReynolds Smith, Office of Dependent Area Af- 
fairs, Department of State 


The present Caribbean Commission is an inter- 
national consultative and advisory body, the out- 
growth of the earlier cooperation between the 
United States and the United Kingdom through 
the original Anglo-American Caribbean Commis- 
sion. The four-power Caribbean Commission was 
established by international agreement to be con- 
cerned with economic and social matters of com- 
mon interest to the peoples of the Caribbean area, 
particularly agriculture, communications, educa- 
tion, fisheries, health, housing, industry, labor, so- 
cial welfare, and trade. 

At the forthcoming meeting of the Commission, 
the representatives of France, the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States will plan 
the Commission’s work program for the coming 
year and approve the proposed budget for 1953. 

rojects to be considered by the Commissioners in 
connection with the 1953 program will include a 
trade promotion conference and a low-cost housing 
conference, and arrangements to be made with the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations (Fao) for the joint sponsorship of a train- 
ing course in home economics and of a training 
course and workshop in agricultural cooperatives. 
The Commissioners will be asked to approve the 
assignment by Fao of a home economist for the 
Caribbean area and to consider a further study of 
the important question of the utilization of bagasse 
(a byproduct of sugar cane) for the manufacture 
of insulation board, wallboard, and paper. 


Latin American Manpower (ILO) 


The Department of State on December 2 (press 
release 896) announced that Edward L. Keenan, 
Deputy Director, Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity, Department of Labor, is representing the U.S. 
Government at a technical conference on Latin 
American manpower problems which convened 
on December 1 at Lima, Peru, under the auspices 
of the International Labor Organization. The 
general purpose of this conference is to determine 
methods for the full utilization of manpower in the 
development of Latin American countries and to 
outline the future activities of the International 
Labor Organization in Latin America with respect 
to this field. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


[November 29—December 4, 1952] 
General Assembly 


In plenary session on Dec. 3, the revised Indian 
draft resolution dealing with the Korean prisoner- 
of-war question was adopted by a vote of 54-5 
(Soviet bloc)-1(China). The final version was, 
with one exception, identical with that approved 
2 days earlier in Committee I;* an amendment 
adopted in a separate vote, 53-0-5(Soviet bloc), 
added the phrase “so that an immediate cease-fire 
would result and be effected” in the paragraph 
requesting the President of the Assembly to com- 
municate the proposals to the Communist Chinese 
and North Korean authorities. 

Later in the same session, the Assembly rejected 
the Soviet resolution calling for a cease-fire by a 
vote of 5-40-11( Afghanistan, Argentina, Burma, 
Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, Pakistan, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Yemen). The vote was taken at the 
insistence of Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Vyshinsky ; the draft had been defeated in Com- 
mittee I. 

In an explanation of the vote, Ernest A. Gross 
(U.S.) said that in his view the Indian resolution 
expressed the principle to be applied in solving 
the prisoner-of-war problem and suggested the 
machinery for implementing this principle. If 
there was a will for peace, he believed the gaps 
could be filled and details worked out. The U.S. 
Government, he said, fully supported the text and 
pledged itself, in its capacity as the Unified Com- 
mand, to exert every effort to carry out its provi- 
sions loyally and completely. If the Communists 
cid the same, an end to the fighting would not be 
long delayed, he stated. 

By affirming that no force should be used to 
effect or impede the return of prisoners of war, 
Ambassador Gross said the United Nations 
had summed up man’s struggle to achieve respect 
for the human being. Once again, he noted, the 
United Nations took the initiative to end the 
fighting and restore peace in Korea, and recog- 
nized (1) that there had been aggression which 
the U.N. forces had repelled, (2) that the fighting 
could end if the aggressors agreed to an honorable 


1 For text, see BULLETIN of Dec. 8, 1952, p. 916. 
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armistice, and (3) that force should not be used 
to return or detain prisoners following a cessation 
of hostilities. 

The amendment which had been accepted made 
clear beyond any possibility of distortion that 
the purpose was to restore conditions of peace and 
security on an honorable basis at the earliest 
possible time, he asserted. It stood in contrast 
to the cynical attempt of Soviet representatives to 
exploit desires for peace. The peoples of the 
world would not agree to let prisoners remain in 
indefinite captivity or in a situation which might 
allow their use by the Communists as hostages or 
pawns. 

The U.S. delegation hoped the resolution would 
achieve its purpose, Ambassador Gross said, and, 
despite Andrei Vyshinsky’s “peremptory” rejec- 
tion, believed no nation could long withstand the 
moral force of world opinion. Rejection would 
show that the Communists did not want a peace in 
Korea acceptable to the conscience of civilized 
man. Today, he concluded, the United Nations 
“speaks to the Chinese and North Korean people,” 
asking them to join others of the world and 
“accept what we have done here as a basis for 
peace with honor and dignity.” 

Ad Hoc Political Committee—Continuing its 
debate on the Palestine Conciliation Commission’s 
work, the committee on Nov. 29 heard Philip C. 
Jessup (U.S.) review past U.N. efforts to assist 
the Arab States and Israel to reach a peaceful 
settlement of their problems. He said that it 
had become apparent to the Conciliation Com- 
mission that little could be done to bridge the gap 
between the parties unless they sat down together 
to discuss their problems directly, in a spirit of 
conciliation. He reserved his right to speak later 
on the six-power proposal calling for direct nego- 
tiations between the parties as well as on any 
others that might be submitted. (For text, see p. 
953. 

re Dec. 1 Abba S. Eban (Israel) outlined what 
he called a “blueprint for peace” in the Near East, 
giving his Government’s views on methods of deal- 
ing with questions relating to security, refugees, 
territorial problems, economic problems, regional 
cooperation, and diplomatic and juridical rela- 
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tions. He urged that the General Assembly rec- 
ommend a direct and freely negotiated peace with- 
out “preconditions of any kind.” He claimed that 
to require the parties to negotiate in conformity 
with “unfulfilled proposals of the past” would be 
“an error of historic proportions.” 

Ahmed Shukairi (Syria) declared that any idea 
of negotiations that put aside past U.N. resolu- 
tions on the Palestine question “could not be toler- 
ated.” Concluding his statement on Dec. 2, he 
suggested the creation of three mixed Arab-Jewish 
committees to deal separately with the interna- 
tionalization of Jerusalem, the refugee question, 
and a territorial settlement. All three would work 
under the auspices of the Conciliation Commis- 
sion and in the light of the resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. He felt that the joint draft reso- 
lution (the sponsors of which had now been in- 
creased to eight, with the addition of Cuba and 
Panama) would serve no purpose since one party 
refused to adhere to its obligations under past 
resolutions. 

Aouney W. Dejany (Saudi Arabia) said on Dee. 
2 that although he did not doubt the good inten- 
tions of the eight sponsors, he was “amazed” that 
they should think that their proposed resolution 
could solve the question since Israel had no desire 
to seek peace except on its own terms. 

A new resolution, introduced on Dec. 3 by Pakis- 
tan and cosponsored by Afghanistan and Iran, 
would request the Conciliation Commission to 
continue its efforts, would increase its membership 
from three to five, and would establish its head- 
quarters at Jerusalem. The Commission would 
be requested to report to the eighth General As- 
sembly. 

On Dec. 4 Indonesia became the fourth cospon- 
sor of this resolution, and amendments to the 
eight-power draft were submitted by Chile, Peru, 
and a group of five delegations including Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Haiti, and Hon- 
duras. 

Committee I (Political and Security)—By a 
roll-call vote of 53-5 (Soviet bloc)—1(China), the 
Committee on Dec. 1 adopted the second revision 
of the Indian resolution, as amended by Denmark, 
for solving the Korean prisoner-of-war problem. 
(Lebanon, which was absent during the voting, in- 
dicated at the next day’s session that it supported 
the resolution.) The Danish amendment reduces 
from 60 to 30 days the period after which respon- 
sibility for prisoners unwilling to be repatriated 
would be transferred from the post-armistice po- 
litical conference to the United Nations, in case 
the former does not reach agreement. 

On Dec. 2 the committee rejected the Soviet 
draft resolution by a vote of 5-41-12 and sus- 
pended further debate on the Korean question 
pending the report of the President of the General 
Assembly on the implementation of the Indian 
proposals. 
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Two days later, discussion of the Tunisian 
question began. Mohammed Zafrullah Khan 
(Pakistan) opened the debate with a lengthy 
statement during which he introduced a 13-power 
resolution. The resolution recommends “that ne- 
gotiations be resumed between France and the 
true representatives of the Tunisian people for 
the purpose of implementing the right of self- 
determination and the fulfillment of the national 
aspirations of the Tunisian people” and “decides 
to appoint a commission of. good offices . . . to 
arrange and assist in the proposed negotiations.” 
The French delegation was absent from the ses- 
sion, having informed the chairman that it would 
be unable for reasons previously given to be pres- 
ent during consideration of the Tunisian and 
Moroccan items. 

Committee II (Economie and Financial)— 
A consolidated Argentine resolution, amended by 
Brazil, was adopted Nov. 29 by a vote of 29- 
16(U.S.)-8. The proposal recommends a series 
of measures designed to promote the financing of 
economic development through the establishment 
of fair and equitable international prices for pri- 
mary commodities. 

On Dec. 1 the committee adopted a resolution 
on migration, proposed by Uruguay and amended 
by Haiti, recommending that member and non- 
member states conclude agreements for the reset- 
tlement of groups of emigrants as a part of general 
economic development. The vote was 29(U.S.)- 
0-20 (Soviet bloc). 

At its Dee. 2 session, the committee began debate 
on land reform. It has under consideration a 
progress report of the Secretary-General, a Paki- 
stani proposal for a study of the financing of land 
reform (to be made by the committee of experts 
to be set up to study plans for a special fund), 
and a joint Egyptian-Indian-Indonesian draft 
resolution recommending inter alia that member 
governments take every possible step to expedite 
their Jand-reform programs and, where appropri- 
ate, to bring new lands under cultivation. 

Commenting on the Secretary-General’s report, 
Isador Lubin (U.S.) said it provided tangible 
evidence that the fifth General Assembly’s reso- 
lution on land reform had started a chain reaction 
throughout the world. The joint draft resolution 
had his full approval; he proposed an amendment 
asking the onmeestaaal to assist member 
governments to give the widest possible circula- 
tion to actions of the General Assembly and the 
Economic and Social Council with regard to land 
reform. Referring to the Pakistani draft, Mr. 
Lubin indicated that the request for a study of the 
financing of land reform should be addressed to 
the governing body of the proposed fund, rather 
than to the committee of experts assigned to study 
plans for establishing the fund. 

Committee ITT (Social, Humanitarian, and Cul- 
tural)—A much-amended resolution on ways to 
promote the right to self-determination, based on 
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a draft submitted by the Commission on Human 
Rights, was adopted Dec. 1 by a roll-call vote of 
34-13(U.S.)-6. Three U.S. amendments (para- 
graphs 3 and 4 of the preamble and the first opera- 
tive paragraph) were approved without change. 

Later in the Dec. 2 session, the committee began 
consideration of a Lebanese draft resolution call- 
ing for voluntary submission of information con- 
cerning the exercise of the right of self-determina- 
tion in non-self-governing territories. A revision 
of this draft was approved the next day by a vote 
of 38-10(U.S.)-4; an eight-power resolution re- 
questing the Economic and Social Council to ask 
the Human Rights Commission to continue pre- 
paring recommendations concerning the right of 
self-determination also was accepted, 38(U.S.)- 
7-8. This action concluded the committee’s work 
on self-determination. 

Committee IV (Trusteeship)—Acceding to a 
request from the Wa-Meru tribe, the committee on 
Nov. 29 heard its spokesman make a plea for U.N. 
aid in restoring to the tribesmen 38,000 acres of 
land in the British-administered trust territory 
of Tanganyika. W. A. C. Mathieson (U.K.) 
spoke on Dec. 1, warning the committee against 
“intemperate haste” in acting on the petition. At 
the next day’s meeting, El] Salvador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Indonesia, Liberia, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, 
and Syria presented a joint draft resolution urg- 
ing immediate restoration of the land to the tribes- 
men and asking the Assembly to call for the resti- 
tution to the Wa-Meru of legal rights to the land, 
compensation for their losses, and indemnities for 
damage. 

An amendment proposed by Brazil, Ecuador, 
and Peru would omit from the original draft the 
conclusion that it is clear “that the Administering 
Authority expelled some 3,000 Wa-Meru tribesmen 
from their lands, forcibly and against their will, 
with the purpose of transferring these lands to 
European settlers.” It would also eliminate sec- 
tions of the eight-power draft disapproving the 
action of the Administering Authority and the 
Trusteeship Council’s resolution on the question. 
An Indian amendment, also proposing more mod- 
erate wording, was introduced at the same meeting. 

In a statement on Dec. 3, John Muccio (U.S.) 
said: 

My delegation has been moved, as I am certain others 
have been, by the plight of the Wa-Meru who have been 
removed, against their will, from their land. I would 
like to join in the tribute which has been paid to their 
representatives for the dignity and restraint with which 
they have presented their case. There is probably no 
deeper human feeling than attachment to one’s home. It 
is, therefore, thoroughly understandable that those Wa- 
Meru who have been obliged to leave their homes should 
feel very strongly on this matter. 

It is also thoroughly understandable that the plight of 
this group should evoke the genuine sympathy of the 
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members of this committee. On the other hand, the Ad- 
ministering Authority has stated its considered conviction 
and has supported that conviction in the Trusteeship 
Council and here with extensive documentation that this 
plan will operate to the general interest of the majority 
of the people of the area. If we are not disposed to ac- 
cept this contention, then we must undertake a study to 
determine if the plan is indeed not in the interest of the 
general welfare, and I do not believe that it is the pur- 
pose of this committee to study the complicated plan for 
land development upon which the movement of these peo- 
ple was based. 

That leaves us with the problem which can, I believe, be 
stated in these terms: “What can the Fourth Committee 
usefully do about this problem with the information it 
has at hand?” 

Beginning with the assumption that the general plan 
has as its motive the creation of conditions of greatest 
good for the greatest number, we succeed in narrowing 
our problem to that which is concerned with the manner 
in which this particular aspect of the scheme was carried 
out. My delegation is convinced, along with the other 
members of the committee who have expressed themselves 
on this point, that the manner in which the relocation of 
the Meru people was carried out was not without fault. 
Mr. Chairman, the Trusteeship Council was also of this 
opinion. In operative paragraph 2 of Resolution 468 (x) 
the Council expressed its regret that the Administering 
Authority should have found it necessary to move any of 
the Meru people from land on which they had settled— 
and operative paragraph 3 regretted further that a process 
of forcible eviction was found necessary by the Adminis- 
tering Authority in the course of which damages and loss 
were suffered by members of the Meru people. 

I note, too, that the Trusteeship Council went a step 
further and considered that “the Administering Authority 
should be guided in future schemes by the principle that 
African communities settled on the land should not be 
moved to other areas unless a clear expression of their 
collective consent has been obtained”. 

I believe that we are all in agreement with the judgment 
of the Trusteeship Council on these aspects of the problem. 

We must now move to a consideration of the practical 
measures which we can recommend to the Administering 
Authority to compensate the Meru people for the hard- 
ships that they have endured and to relax the tensions 
which have been created by the incident. The Trustee- 
ship Council in its resolution has urged the Administering 
Authority to do all in its power to relieve the hardships 
of the Meru people and to grant compensation to the 
families affected for the loss of property, as well as for 
disturbance, on a generous scale as a means to help over- 
come the resentment which has arisen. 

Often during the debate on this question the sentiment 
was voiced that conditions must prevail in the territory 
which will enable the Africans to live on a basis of parity 
with the European and the Indian inhabitants of the 
territory. My delegation believes that this was the very 
idea which caused the Trusteeship Council to recommend 
to the Administering Authority in operative paragraph 
7(b) that it draw up and put into effect a plan for com- 
munity development and welfare. 
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The Trusteeship Council recognized, however, that it 
could not foresee all the possibilities which the Administer- 
ing Authority could avail itself of in providing for the 
development of the Meru people and in particular to 
afford relief to congestion on tribal land. It saw clearly 
that the Administering Authority in all good faith must, 
in the final analysis, make the decision to achieve these 
results. To that effect the Council expressed the hope 
that the Administering Authority will continue to take 
all practical measures to make adequate provision for the 
increased numbers of the Wa-Meru tribe and afford 
relief to congestion on occupied tribal land by opening 
up and developing new lands for both cultivation and 
grazing. 

The Trusteeship Council, after having pronounced itself 
on this matter in these ways, did not close the book 
and mark the case closed. Instead, it requested the 
Administering Authority to keep the Trusteeship Council 
fully informed of any further developments in the matter 
of resettlement in the Arusha District. We shall certainly 
expect that the Council will keep the Fourth Committee 
fully informed on all measures undertaken to aid the 
development of the Meru. 

In the face of this decision of the Council, arrived at 
I might add after careful study of the problem, we are 
asked in this Committee to disapprove the Council’s action. 
My delegation cannot be a party to the approval of a 
resolution of such a broad and sweeping character which 
would contribute to undermining the good faith upon 
which the operation of the Trusteeship System depends. 

I cannot refrain from emphasizing the strong view of 
my delegation that the Trusteeship Council, which is 
seized with this problem, has adopted a thoughtful and 
comprehensive resolution on the question, and has indi- 
cated its intention to pursue the matter until a final adjust- 
ment is reached, should receive the full cooperation and 
not the rebuke, express or implied, of this body. It is 
not the part of wisdom to seek to remove this issue from 
the hands of the Trusteeship Council with its specialized 
knowledge and continuing responsibilities for periodic and 
detailed review of the situation in Tanganyika. 

In our deliberation we must not lose sight of the fact 
that the United Nations has granted to the United King- 
dom the responsibility for the administration of this trust 
territory. It seems to me to be a mistake to impose de- 
tailed administrative judgments, which a Committee, 
this size, so far from the scene is not properly equipped 
to formulate. 

Judging from the remarks that were made in the general 
statements on the Report of the Trusteeship Council, we 
must conclude that there is general satisfaction among 
the members of this committee that the United Kingdom 
is positively facing up to its obligations under the trustee- 
ship system. 

Accordingly, I am sure that the Administering Authority 
will give every assistance to the Wa-Meru people in that 
they may acquire the skills which will enable them to 
participate successfully in the cattle-ranching business; 
and in addition, that the Administering Authority will 
undertake to enable the Meru to participate in the land- 
development scheme for this area. This desire has been 
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eloquently expressed in this committee by the representa- 
tive of the Wa-Meru himself. 

The amendments proposed by Canada, the Netherlands, 
Norway, and Sweden (L. 245) seem to my delegation to 
strike the right note of constructive assistance. The 
proposal looking toward the establishment of an experi- 
mental farm in the disputed area and for training the 
Meru and other indigenous people in modern cattle-raising 
methods is forward looking and we particularly endorse 
it. My delegation will support the amendments contained 
in document L. 245. 

In conclusion let me express the hope that we here do 
nothing to delay progress by weakening the structure of 
the trusteeship system. It is this system which gives the 
soundest foundation to all of our hopes for the day when 
the African, fortified with knowledge and skill, can suc- 
cessfully compete with other elements of the population 
in any endeavor he chooses. 


Committee V (Administrative and Budg- 
etary)—1953 appropriations for U.N. tribunals in 
Libya and Eritrea were approved Dec. 1 by the 
committee, which also informed the General As- 
sembly of the budgetary implications of the Ad 
Hoc Political Committee’s decisions establishing 
two commissions on the South African racial ques- 
tions. 

On Dec. 2 the committee decided that the Secre- 
tary-General should be authorized to draw upon 
the working capital fund to meet costs required 
for the repatriation commission and umpire pro- 
es by the Indian resolution on Korea. The 

S.S.R. opposed any financial provision under 
this subject. 

Committee VI (Legal)—During the concluding 
day of general debate on defining aggression, An- 
drei Vyshinsky (U.S.S.R.) defended the Soviet 
proposal for a definition and refuted claims made 
by those in opposition. He claimed that the con- 
cept of aggression was not applicable to tlie Kore- 
an “civil” war, that the Baltic republics wanted 
a _ in the Soviet society, and that the facts 
relating to the Russo-Finnish hostilities and the 
Soviet-German nonaggression pact were quite dif- 
ferent from the conclusions drawn by other 
speakers. 


Trusteeship Council 


The Council on Dec. 3 concluded the second part 
of its eleventh session with the adoption by a vote 
of 7-1 (U.S.S.R.)-2(U.K., France) of its special 
report on the Ewe and Togoland unification prob- 
lem. A Soviet proposal to include in the special 
report a six-line summary of U.S.S.R. objections 
to the conclusions of the visiting mission was re- 
jected, as was a subsequent request for incorpora- 
tion in the report of a statement that the U.S.S.R. 
had voted against the Council’s resolution since 
the resolution approved the visiting missivn’s con- 
clusions. The Council agreed without objection, 
however, to Aleksei A. Roschin’s request that a 
statement of minority views be appended to the 
report. 
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Department’s Position on 
U.N. Appointments 


Press release 897 dated December 2 


As recently confirmed by the report of the U.N. 
committee of three international jurists, the de- 
cision to hire or fire is made by the Secretary- 
General and not by the United States. The De- 
partment of State is not in a position to instruct 
the U.N. Secretariat on the employment of any- 
one, not even an American. 

As has been disclosed in a statement on October 
28, 19522 the Department of State has identified 
for the Secretary-General U.S. nationals on the 
Secretariat whom it believes to be Communists. 
In response to a request from the grand jury, the 
Department of State identified for the grand 
jury 28 persons previously separated from the 
United Nations or now suspended. In 24 cases 
out of the 28 the Department had made an adverse 
comment. 

The Department of State did not disclose the 
names of people in the Department who evaluated 
the cases in which no adverse comment was made, 
as this could only result in their being asked what 
they thought of a confidential file—something 
which they are not authorized to discuss. 

It is hoped that the opinion of the U.N. com- 
mittee of jurists, recently issued, affirming the 
powers of the Secretary-General to discharge staff 
members will dispose of the remaining problem. 
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Consular Offices 


The Consulate at Georgetown, British Guiana, will be 
closed as suun as practicable after November 30, 1952. 
The Georgetown cousular district will be transferred to 
the Consulate General at Port-of-Spain, Trinidad. 

On October 19, 1952, a Special Purpose Post was estab- 
lished at Khartoum, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. The post 
will be known as a U.S. Liaison Office. 

The work of this post will be confined to political re- 
porting. It will perform no consular functions. The 
Anglo-kgyptian Sudan will remain under the informal 
consular jurisdiction of the Embassy at Cairo, Egypt. 


* The committee, appointed by Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie on Nov. 7 (BULLETIN of Nov. 17, 1952, p. 802), con- 
sists of William De Witt Mitchell of the United States, 
Sir Edwin Herbert of the United Kingdom, and Paul 
Veldekens of Belgium. In preparing their report, made 
public Nov. 30, they served as experts in their own right, 
not as representatives of their Governments. 

? BULLETIN of Nov. 10, 1952, p. 735. 
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Resignation of Walter J. Donnelly 


Press release 903 dated December 5 


The White House announced on December 5 
that the President has accepted the resignation 
of Walter J. Donnelly, U.S. High Commissioner 
for the Federal Republic of Germany, effective 
December 31, 1952. Ambassador Donnelly will 
likewise retire as a Foreign Service officer of the 
United States on that date. 


Ambassador Donnelly’s resignation has been 
prompted by his desire to retire from the Foreign 
Service after 30 years of service. The Depart- 
ment was aware of Ambassador Donnelly’s desire 
to retire prior to his present assignment but asked 
him to defer his plans until the end of the current 
year. 


Ambassador Donnelly has been U.S. High Com- 
missioner in Germany since August 1, 1952. A\l- 
though his stay in Germany has been short, he has 
borne with distinction and ability the heavy dip- 
lomatic burdens involved. Prior to August, he 
served as U.S. High Commissioner, and later Am- 
bassador, to Austria for nearly 2 years. 

Previously, Mr. Donnelly had been one of the 
United States leading experts on relations with 
the American Republics. After early commercial 
assignments in the service of the Department of 
Commerce at Montreal, Bogota, Habana, and Rio 
de Janeiro, he served successfully as Counselor of 
Embassy at Rio de Janeiro, Panama, and Lima, 
and then as Ambassador to Costa Rica and later to 
Venezuela. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: Dec. 2-6, 1952 


Releases may be obtained from the Office of the 
Special Assistant for Press Relations, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

Press releases issued prior to Dec. 2 which appear 
in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 871 of Nov. 13, 
878 of Nov. 19, 884 of Nov. 21, and 888 of Nov. 26. 

No. Date Subject 
896 12/2 Technical Conference, ILo 

897 12/2 U.N. employment 

898 12/3 Dulles’ visit to Department 

899 12/4 Byroade: Middle East policy | 
900 12/4 Property Protocol with Finland | 





*901 12/4 Point 4 technicians assigned 
902 12/5 Point 4 study in Afghanistan 
903 12/5 Donnelly resigns from Hicoa 

7904 12/5 Bingham: Point 4 in Near East 
906 12/6 Iranian oil 

*Not printed. 

+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Africa 

Development of U.S. policy in the Near East, 
South Asia, and Africa; Part II (Howard) 

Agriculture 

Afghan agricultural problems to be studied 


American Republics 
BRAZIL: Point Four agreement signed 
MEXICO: 


Authorization of credit for Mexican steel oper- 
ations ‘ 
Pays installment on U. s. property claions 


Asia 

Development of U.S. policy in the Near East, 
South Asia, and Africa: Part It (Howard) 

KOREA: 


General Eisenhower’s visit 
U.N. Command operations, 50th report 


Canada 
Great Lakes safety agreement enters into force 


Caribbean Commission 
West Indian Conference and Caribbean Com- 
mission . 


Claims and Property 
Mexico pays installment on U.S. property 
claims Me es te aOR 


Europe 

FINLAND: Property protocol with Finland 

GERMANY: U.S. bondholders urged to com- 
municate with committee for German corpo- 
rate bonds, text of correspondence 


Finance 

Authorization of credit for Mexican steel opera- 
tions . 

U.S. bondholders urged t communicate with 
committee for German corporate bonds, text 
of correspondence . 


Foreign Service 


Consular Offices ‘ 

Resignation of Walter J. Donnelly 

Human Rights 

Review of the Palestine Conciliation Commis- 
sion’s work (Jessup) me 


Industry 
Point Four agreement with Brazil 


International Meetings 
U.S. DELEGATIONS: 


Latin American Manpower (ILO) . 
West Indian Conference and Caribbean ‘Cum, 


mission . 
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Mutual Security 


Development of U.S. policy in the Near East, 
South Asia, and Africa: Part II (Howard) 


Near and Middle East 


Development of U.S. policy in the Near East, 
South Asia, and Africa: Part II (Howard) 
IRAN: U.S. attitude toward purchase of oil 

from Iran 
U.S. foreign policy in the Middle East 
(Byroade) Mig ba Le spe eee 


Protection of U.S. Nationals and Property 
Property protocol with Finland 


Refugees and Displaced Persons 


Review of the Palestine Conciliation Commis- 
sion’s Work (Jessup) 


State, Department of 


Department’s position on U.N. appointments 
Discussion of transition problems (Dulles) 


Strategic Materials 


Discontinuance of cobalt distribution plans 
U.S. attitude toward purchase of oil from Iran 
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